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Distrusts ‘grooved’ thinking 


A PLAN FOR PEACE. By Grenville Clark. 
New York: Harpers. $1. 

With the moral fervor of a prophet and 
the carefully reasoned logic of long legal 
training and practice, Grenville Clark, dis- 
trusting the inhibitions of the “grooved” 
thinking of diplomats and officials, calls for 
creative, citizen support for limited world 
government “with limited but adequate 
powers’ to assure peace. 

Mr. Clark criticizes present American 
policy as unduly rigid and negative and 
proposes that we be fully informed as to 
the implications of a third world war. His 
small book opens with a “forecast of the 
possible course of a third world war” 
which he assumes the ,West would ulti- 
mately win (if there were any victory), but 
only :after the gravest “material and moral 
sacrifices. iat 

The author places the progressive super- 


vised disarmament of all nations as pre- 
requisite to peace. Says Mr. Clark, “No 
stable peace without disarmament; no dis- 
armament without limited world govem- 
ment.” 

This hopeful book is not only important 
for the careful way in which it charts mini- 
mal requirements of adequate world gov- 
ernment; it is also valuable because it 
frankly faces obstacles (among which he 
mentions the activities of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church) as well as conditions which, 
in the opinion of author and reviewer, make 
world government imperative. The appen- 
dix is important because of its devastating 
answer to the proponents of Atlantic Union. 

Unitarians who have continually ex- 
pressed their approval of World Govern- 
ment owe it to themselves to read this 
thoughtful treatment of this vital world 
issue. ALFRED J. N. HENRIKSEN 


SS 


A hero of the spirit 
THE MAN JESUS WAS. 
New York: Knopf. $8. 

To solve the problem of the enigma of 
Jesus, to discover Jesus, the man, is the pur- 
pose of this book. The author uses the only 
material existing, namely, the Gospels, which 
do portray the real Jesus if read with an 
open and understanding mind. Use is made 
of the story of the development of the 
Jewish view of history which reaches its 
climax in the Messianic hope of Israel. How 
Jesus fulfills this prophesy concerning the 
Messiah, how he meets the Pharisees, de- 
nounces their legalistic formalism, chal- 
lenges them to find their real religion in 
God — the universal Father of all mankind — 
and to know and love their brothers, Jesus 
makes known by his teaching and living. 
This true God and His religion will be found 
in the understanding and the acceptance of 
the Kingdom of God, of which Jesus is the 
critic, the interpeter and the spirit. An in- 


By Max Schoen. 


sight of considerable meaning is set forth in 
the fact of Jesus’ background. He was of 


Galilee, which was not a conventionally 
Judaistic province. There were no Pharisees 
in Galilee; they were called “Am-ha-arets,” 
“the men of the land,” the common people— 
they could not be pious. An understanding 
of Jesus, his way, his truth, his life, defies 
this author or any other. The true seeker 
must find him in his own heart, in his own 
genius. One must find Jesus, the man and 
his spirit in one’s own experience, in “revela- 
tion.” Here the author of this book has 
found him, and out of this deeper under- 
standing he has written. He sums up his 
“findings” in these words: “Because of the 
nature of his God-consciousness Jesus was 
not the Messiah of the Jewish expectation, 
and for the same reason he was not the 
Christ of Christianity. But he is the Messiah, 
the Redeemer, of every person in whom 


there stirs the germ of the God of love, the, 


God who saves men by urging men to save 
themselves. Jesus was a hero of the spirit.” 
This book is worthy of thoughtful study on 
the part of any who seek to understand 
Jesus, the man. BENJAMIN HARVEY CLARK 
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. motives for such action are to be found 


Nadir of secularization 


THE BLIND SPOT IN AMERICAN Pt 
LIC EDUCATION, By Clyde Lemont E 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 
If any additional proof of the neces 
for fundamental ethical, moral and religi 
training in the public schools is needed, 
book has it! The latest contribution to 
ever widening conviction that there exis' 
very real “blind spot” in American pu 

education—namely, the exclusion of 
teaching of “first principles” of life and cl 
acter from public school curricula—deses 
a wide and serious reading. | 
The author writes from a rich and d 
educational background. His thesis unr 
takably is “Except The Lord build 
-house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
The part played by Horace Mann 
Massachusetts in excluding sectarian 
ligious teaching from the earliest state-s 
ported public-schools, and its impact on 
subsequent separation of Church and St 
receives deserved attention. Mr. Hay ] 
sents a challenging picture of the holk 
ness of our present educational structure 
which secularization has reached its na 
and urges that religion (not sectarianis 
be restored to its rightful and essential pl 
in public education. He urges all educat 
teachers and administrators to rememl 
above everything else, that “the fear of 

Lord is the beginning of Wisdom.” 
PAUL HARRIS DR: 


No real resolution 

ON THIS ROCK. An Appeal for Christ 
Unity. By G. Bromley Oxnam. New Yt 
Harpers. $1.50. 

Bishop Oxnam is one of the best qualii 
men to write on the difficult subject of Ch 
tian unity. Long and indefatigable actiy 
on its behalf has given him a_ thorot 
knowledge of the variety and complexity 
the difficulties, a patience with small gi 
and a long term optimism. In his publis 
Hoover lectures delivered at the Discij 
Divinity House at Chicago he depicts : 
analyzes the theological, philosophical : 
economic theories and practices wth 
hinder union. To be sure many of the n 
thorny practical problems such as the f 
of organization, the requirements for m 
bership, the hymn book to be used are 
in the form of unanswered questions. 
Oxnam pleads for a religion based on 


__ perience, but his theological formula 


unity, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
Living God,” and his limiting of the w 
experience to mean experience in Chi 
indicate that he has not really resolved 
fundamental difference between a relig 
of revelation and one of experience. 
thorough going religion of experience wo 
find a basis for unity in the quest for 
and the establishment of personal and s 
values. The question of whether 


concern for humanity or in the fu 
a responsibility which we owe to a 
who is the author. of our powers sh 
left to individual interpretation. 

: DAN HUNTINGTON F 
American Unitarian Associati 
$3.50 in American money; | 
nitarian Appeal. All rights 
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OPEN 


FORUM 


dy Luck 

Register Readers: 

am a new member of the Unitarian 
rch, and upon becoming a member I 
presented with a two year file of Uni- 
an Christian Registers which I am 
erly devouring. . . . 

' we are to credit the insurance com- 


ies with their mortality tables and the’ 


isus Bureau with its vital statistics, and, 
ourse, Einstein’s theory of relativity, the 
ng force of the universe bears closer re- 
blance to Lady Luck than to any con- 
tional God, and the absolute deity of the 
ventional church is due to join the 
emaic universe of Genesis in limbo. 
+ present, the chief community agency 
offer information on Lady Luck is the 
ibling syndicate uncovered by the Ke- 
ver committee. Americans have never 
fined their admiration to law-abiding 
zens. Do we really wish to set these men 
as models for future generations? 
flodern psychology teaches us that man 
aherently truthful. The more loudly his 
scious mind proclaims an untruth, the 
‘e feverishly his sub-conscious works to 
<e known the truth. Who, then, is re- 
asible for the neurotic gambling which 
nces the gamblers? Obviously the con- 
tional church which preaches an abso- 
_ deity. What have the progressive 
rches done to provide accurate informa- 
? As near as I can make out, they have 
ndoned the field to the gamblers. I 
e I am wrong, and that somebody will 
‘ect me. 


ISABELLE D. PECHIN, Campbell, Calif. 


ze man’s freedom 
Register Readers: 

rthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s eloquent review of 
: Soviet Slave Empire in the September 
aber was followed a few pages later by 
eloquent reviews of Red Banners Over 
z and Red Storm Over Asia, indicating 
naps that one man’s freedom is another 
’s slavery. 

“HARVEY O'Connor, Little Compton, R. I. 


Swayed by ballyhoo 
To Register Readers: 

Every church member has power com- 
mensurate with his personality. As long as 
he thinks for himself and acts on his own 
decisions he retains and increases this power. 
Too many churchmen and their followers 
have let themselves be swayed by the bally- 
hoo of those whose power has been given 
to them by the masses of men, who are too 
indolent to use their own strength and 
blindly follow the assumed power of the 
government or the military. The con- 
scientious objector to war, by refusing to sur- 
render his person and with it his opinions 


and ideals, is a living threat to the corrup- 


tion of the assumed power of the police and 
the army brass. Dr. Ralph Henry Pickard 
of Oakland, California, has come to this con- 
clusion. Believing that “war is wrong” he 
refuses to surrender his decision. When he 
stands before his accusers, he may not save 
his skin, but he will save his self-respect and 
his incorruptible manhood. He has driven 
one more nail in the coffin of war for “Wars 
will cease when men refuse to fight.” 


OLGA K. ROBINSON, Tucson, Ariz. 


Amused and disgusted 


To Register Readers: 

I get amused and disgusted at some of the 
articles in the Register by self styled or pro- 
fessional liberals. They would do the world 
over in one fell swoop and just what they 
would come up with I am unable to under- 
stand because of the language they use. It 
has been my understanding that the simplest 
language you can use is the best language. . . 

I believe that lasting reforms will have to 
come slowly and that we are wasting our in- 
fluentce and butting our heads against a stone 
wall by being willing to follow every crack 
pot just because he calls himself a liberal. 
The word “liberal” has been abused so much 
that I would prefer that our church be called 
a free church rather than a liberal church. . . 


J. H. HELMS, Monroe, N. C. 


SS 
Cover 


Shildren of All Souls’ School of 
igion, Schnectady (Unitarian — Rev. 

S. Hoagland) are here shown 
‘ely at work putting the recently 
chased parish house into suitable 
dition for church school classrooms. 
‘or the past four years the school has 
rated, except for nursery groups, in 
arby private school building, to 
it was necessary to transport the 
dren each Sunday by bus. The ac- 
ion of a building belonging to the 
rch represents not only improved 
s for the education of the chil- 
n, but is providing valuable educative 

s as well, says a report from 
church. The children are keenly 
e of the need, have of their own 


trolled treasury, and have 


- 


voted money from the Student- _ 


made articles and sold them at the All 
Church Fair. In addition, some of the 
older boys sold household paper items 
to members of the congregation on a 
commission basis and turned in the 
proceeds to the cause. Now they are 
not only helping as they can with the 
physical work of cleaning and revamp- 
ing the old-style, two-family house, but 
are eagerly planning appropriate uses 
of the various rooms. The house is 
located only a few doors from the 
church. It is expected that for this and 
other reasons administrative problems 
will be greatly reduced at the same time 


‘that much more. fruitful educational 


experiences can be provided for the 
more than 200 enrolled children. Mrs. 
William Murphy is the director of reli- 
gious education at the church. 
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open forum 


Commission found no ‘drones’ 


To Register Readers:, 

That our Presbyterian friend in Michigan 
(re: letter in Sept. Open’ Forum) be 
reassured, our denominational leaders, both 
Unitarian and Universalist, have been noth- 
ing but cooperative in this project of Federal 
Union. 

Both Dr, Eliot and Dr. Cummins have 
been constantly available to sit in on meet- 
ings of the Joint Commission and have been 
of inestimable help in shaping the report 
of the Commission to its final form. Re- 
gional and state officials have taken initiative 
in introducing discussion of the proposal 
in meetings of regional organizations. 

Headquarters of both the Leader and the 


Register have opened their pages freely to 
the discussion of the proposal and to the 
work of the Commission, There may be 
officials who are afraid of losing their jobs, 
but we like to think that for the most part, 
those of our two denominations have been 
absolutely sincere in promoting something 
that they believe is for the larger welfare 
of our two groups. 

If there are “drones” at either head- 
quarters, we of the Commission have failed 
to. discover them. 

REV. TRACY M. PULLMAN, 
Chairman, Joint Commission 
on Federal Union, Detroit 


Brockton proud of Mother-of-the-year 


To Register Readers: 

We Unitarians in Brockton are grateful 
that the August issue presented under 
“Unitarians of the Month” our Massachu- 
setts Mother of the Year for 1951, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Prince. However, we are dis- 
appointed—and I particularly as her minis- 
ter —on the one hand that you could not 
_adequately tell the story; and on the other, 
that the Register turned to the Boston Post 
for information rather than to the full in- 
formation we were able to give checked 
by the Prince family. The great error was 
in making Mrs. Prince’s husband hold the 
offices actually held by her son. To des- 
cribe Thomas W. Prince in as few words 
as were allotted to the husband, would ‘be 
as difficult as to describe Mrs. Prince’s life; 
for they have both been extremely active 
in home, church, community, state and 
Republican Party. If we must describe 
Tom, call him an active and successful trial 
lawyer, whose peak services aside from the 
church have been as judge of a Maine 
municipal court, as public prosecutor and 
city solicitor for the city of Brockton, assist- 
ant district attorney for the southeastern 


district, valued member of the Draft Regis- 
tration Board throughout World War II; 
and leader for ten years in Red Cross 
affairs. 


Does anyone know of any other Unitar- 
ian who has been a Mother-of-the-Year? 
To be sure, there are forty-eight or fifty 
every year — but now this distinction be- 
comes more than an honor since these 
mothers organized this year to exert specific 
influence for peaceful world progress. Since 
we Unitarians constitute only 1/2000th of 
America’s population, the chances are 40 
to 1 against finding a Unitarian mother-of- 
the-year. The chances are somewhat better 
in New England. As in so many fields, 
Mrs. Prince’s honor demonstrates that the 
religious liberal is far more active on behalf 
of his community and family than the aver- 
age person. And so, we who know Louise 
Prince would, of course, like the world to 
know what an example she sets, But even 
more in our own household of faith, we 
should like to have her full story known as 
inspiration to liberals everywhere. 


REY. LESTER CLARK LEWIS, Brockton, Mass. 


One flag, one uniform—one voice 


To Register Readers: 

General Eisenhower's “We will have one 
flag and one uniform,” has thrilling implica- 
tions. We should match this with “one 
voice” for creating World Security Under 
Law. “Are not the antagonisms among the 
different types of peacemakers essentially 
the same, psychologically, as the antagonisms 
among nations? Would it not be in order 
for leaders of the various movements look- 
ing toward the establishment of world law 
and order to confer among themselves, and 
to come to a working agreement, so that 
they might speak with one voice?” 

There has been confusion between “ad- 


justment of mental views” and “compromise 
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of principles.” Yet there is a distinction. If 
a cabinet-maker fits two mahogany boards. 
together he takes a little off of each. That 
is adjustment. If he fits a mahogany board 
to a wormy poplar board and fills the holes 
with wax, that is compromise. 

All the “same goal” groups use principles 
which are eternal. Beliefs and prejudices 
which are ephemeral cause their diverg- 
ence. Patience and mental integrity could 
adjust these to unified action without com- 
promise. 

How about editorial support for these “get 
together” and “unified action” ideas? 

SAMUEL S. WYER, Director, Better 
World Fund, Columbus, Ohio 


__today, an age abounding with superstitiot 


Contemptuous bishop 
To Register Readers: 


Below is a clipping from Buffalo Cou 
Express under date of Wednesday, August 
1951. Is it possible that the good Bish 
is somewhat contemptuous of our denomi 
tion by reason of our limited numbers? 
I recall it, the Scriptures are against 


GLENN W. woop1n, Dunkirk, 


Bishop O’Hara Hits © 
Religious Education Plan 
Nonsecular Proposal 


Held Based on One Sect 


The remedy proposed by certain edt 
tors for “a doctrine of state religion 
secularism” is unbelievably stupid, the 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, CSC, bishop of 
Buffalo Catholic Diocese, said yesterday. F 
spoke at the dedication of Canisius Colle 
new student chapel of Christ the King. 


Bishop O’Hara stressed the co 
reigning in the field of education today ou 
side the Catholic Church. He said certa 
educators are making official pronoun 
ments to the effect there is no true educati 
without religion. 


“In the official publication of the Nation 
Education Association this year,” he said, ® 
is proposed our public schools adopt a fe 
of religious education. Analysis of the pr 
posal shows they advocate a form of natu 
religion which conforms almost exacth 
the tenets of one particular denominati 


That denomination has 50,000 members.” 


: 
" 
; 
i] 


; 


STAFF NOTE: If the bishop referred to” 4 
Unitarian denomination, ds Mr. Wooden I 
lieves, then the figure should be increased! 
81,000 which still would be regarded by th 
bishop as amusingly infinitesimal. 


. 
Still need for churches 
To Register Readers: 


Members of the Christian churches, 
presumably of other churches, speak of 
the will of God, as reasons for living a m 
life, helping those in need, etc. But ¢ : 
any one know if there is such a being” 
God? Have not most of our great religion 
come down to us from a pre-scientifie age 
an age of little knowledge as compared wit 


We do not yet know of anything either pr 
ing or disproving the existence of a beip 
like the Christian concept of God. Wh 
should we not be honest and openly ad 
this? { 

But even absolute disproof of the existene 
of God would not remove the need for 
moral and ethical training given by 
churches. That which is unknown we she 
recognize and admit as being unkne 
However the ethical problems existing 
tween individuals, groups, communities 
nations are so stupendously important 
church leaders and church members hay 
end of work to do in trying to bring a 
ideal conditions as to peace, justice 
morality. af 
GABRIEL LUNDY, Brookings, S. Dt 


EDITORIAL 


WITH A UNITARIAN ON THE END OF EVERY BROOM! 


f course we're sick of it all! Corruption in high places, 
heavy traffic of drugs, increased number of accidents, 
delinquency of boys and girls, and dishonesty among 
selected youth of our nation — we are so tired of hearing 
it these things that we deliberately turn a deaf ear or 
ind eye to the continued stories of social rot. Such action 
nderstandable, but it is not worthy of intelligent people, 
it will not solve one of the greatest problems which faces 
citizens of this nation. Those of us who assume the honor 
alling ourselves Unitarians have a particular responsibility 
nis time, because our religion is one of works as well as 
ds. Differ as we will on matters of theology, studies 
v that we do hold some principles in common. One of 
e is social responsibility. We agree that Unitarians have 
efinite responsibility for the welfare and progress of 
ikind. 

Ve know that preaching alone will not effect reform. We 
w that talking about conditions will not improve them. 
know that mopping up the running water will not clean 
he floor — somebody has got to be bright enough to turn 
he faucet! We know that to destroy the fruits of evil we 
t remove the roots. 

re these deplorable conditions the result of increased 
ire without sufficient recreational facilities. Are they the 
It of inadequate public education? Are they the result 
varental apathy? Are they the result of lack of proper 
sational opportunities for prospective parents? Does it 
n anything that one out of every eight of our children 
; not live with his parents? Does the corruption stem 
1 the ineffectiveness of modern religion? Let’s get the 
s, and in the light of sound social science determine the 
yer course of action. 

2cause of our dedication to the democratic process we 
know that those who are to support and maintain a way 
fe must have a hand and a voice in the building of that 
of life. Reform cannot come from the mouths of leaders 
e. The people themselves must have a hand in the hard 
x; they must do some of the sweating; they must experi- 
: the backaches and the heartaches if reforms are to be 


permanent. A righteous society must be built by group 
action. 

The task of establishing the principles of righteousness, 
decency, integrity, and justice as the basis for life in this 
country must come as a result of the thinking and action of 
the people. That thinking and that action must be sparked 
by some dedicated group of men and women. The logical 
group is the local Unitarian church. 

As the people of our fellowship once took the leadership 
in the abolition of slavery, prison reform, and other activities 
of social advancement, so Unitarians must now assume the 
leadership in establishing a moral code for life in the United 
States. In many communities we are well prepared to take 
on such a task. Many of our churches have adult education 
or forum groups which could spring into action immediately. 
Other churches could organize such groups quickly. This 
is not a task for the Alliance, or the League, or the youth 
group. This requires the combined strength of all Unitarians 
in the church —men and women, young and old, to act as 
a spark for community participation. Every local Unitarian 
group should arouse the people of the community, provide 
the place and opportunity for a study of local conditions, 
invite representatives of other local groups to assist in arrang- 
ing discussions with civic leaders and stand firm for action 
that is based on fact, and taken in the light of modern 
knowledge of human behavior. 

A source of great help is available to every one of us. We 
have as head of the Adult Education Department of the 
American Unitarian Association one of the country’s outstand- 
ing authorities and ablest leaders in social science. Dr. Merrill 
Bush and his staff will assist in every possible way the efforts 
of local and regional groups to initiate such community 
programs of thought and action. 

To clean up a certain church plant a chairman of the 
parish committee once said that he was going to buy twenty- 
five brooms and put a man on the end of every broom! We 
have had Bundles for Britain, Toys for Friendship and Care 
for Korea. What we need now is Brooms for America, and 


a Unitarian on the end of every broom! Reet Ts 


THE ROAD BACK IN KOREA 


Future historians will doubtless experience much dif- 
ty in trying to cope with America mid-stream in the 
atieth century. The efforts to fathom our anomalous 
tioning in the present conflict will, unquestionably, 
‘rate many writers. With all of our muddling and 
ward fumblings, we have previously always enjoyed 
happy and well-earned reputation of consistently 
mpioning the cause of the common man. We have 


historically lent aid and comfort to the democratic forces 
throughout the world seeking fuller expression and greater 
freedom. Our role in history has been conspicuous in this 
regard and we have deserved the plaudits so generously 
showered upon us in the past for our nobility of commitment 
to the ongoing of democratic evolutionary processes. 
The cessation of hostilities in the recent global holocaust 
had hardly been announced when suppressed people in 
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editorial 


every quarter of the globe began in earnest to hope and 


plan for freedom and to wholeheartedly set their hands | 


and hearts to the meritorious task of self-emancipation. 
It was to America that these millions looked for aid and 
advice in their struggles for liberation from the oppressive 
yokes of centuries. of pain. It was right and good that 
these multitudes looked to America. Our own historic pledge 
to mankind was;.in the blood of one hundred fifty million 
Americans, conditioned by our Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution. and the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the War to make the world safe for democracy 
and the moral implications of our remembrance of Pearl 
Harbor. 

It is tragic, no less, when we now find our own sons 
on snowy mountain slopes and in muddy river valleys of 
Korea killing with fire and sword the very people who for 
generations had prayed for liberation, and who had so 
desperately counted on’ us to be at their sides when the 
going got tough. This Korean war is an irony of history 
and is as confusing to the Western mind and heart as it 
is to the Oriental. It is nightmarish and unreal—it is a damn- 
able phantasmagora. 


It may be that in future times a verdict may be reached! 
where our plight, as well as that of our Asian brethren, 
will be explained by the observation that in an hour when 
we needed most of all to be realistic, we faced. not. facts 
but fancy. -We developed a neurotic: complex whereby 
words became of more importance and significance than 
human’ beings. Our semantic dilemma unquestionably led 
us into paths we had not previously known; straight places 
became crooked and wide places narrow; light became 
darkness before us and our friends, in very truth, became 
our bitter enemies. Our historic position was corrupted even 
as our commitments were perverted. These things, alas, 
were accelerated manifestations of American thinking at 
the neurotic level. They cannot, at this hour, be properly 
evaluated, save only in terms of moral retreat in a most 
aggravating psychological campaign in which our beloved 
America lost ‘direction, poise, stability and character. These 
things are now known to us. They are a part, in fact, of 
our new orientation in the post-war era. We have learned. 
a great lesson but at a terrible price indeed. 


What has been iterated thus far is not unknown either 
to our State Department or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
this we are most fortunate. It has been known from the 


very beginning | that our position in Korea was, and indeed ° 


is, untenable, and that ideas cannot be altered, supplanted 
or destroyed ..with gun fire, even of the proportions of 
“Operation: Killer.”.-As: we kill .-humans_ we likewise kil? 
in the American way-'of life--values: of such: magnitude and 
impért that, if:continued, we will-not be the-same nation. 
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‘to this pristine virtue of our way of life, we shall { 


negation. The latter, like communism; is a spurious i 
- The world wants and needs the real thing—let us 
- it that-they get the genuine article: 


As individals, too, we will become something entirely 
ferent from what we once were. We can hope that i 
not too late to attempt corrective measures. tis 
very hope, no doubt, that our leaders are so despera 
trying to exploit in an hour when they are so grossly 
unjustly misunderstood. Our efforts may not be in ti 
or enough, but they are encouraging and well calcula 
to provide what is perhaps the only rational answer to 
problem. “Americans may well call “blessed” some | 
the very men who are currently being damned. 


Our people need to be told the unvarnished truth 
our present predicament, even if many of them will 
unable or unwilling to appreciate the facts. There 
little that is glamorous or that will bring favorable pi 
notices to the politicians in our current situation. Efforts 
moral rehabilitation and military stabilization will not 
as satisfying to those who prefer witch-hunting in « 
‘out of season within the comparative safety of Congressio 
immunity. However, to those whose deep and abid 
love for the democratic way of life has not diminished, 
job ahead is perhaps the greatest challenge America _ 
ever faced. If we fail now, whatever future lies ahead 
in no wise resemble that which once we called “Americ: 
in years gone by. It is the early confrontation of t 
challenge, then, which is to spell whatever future is 


be ours. 


It is slowly dawning upon many of us that neither Chis 
nor Mao is China. The people who are caught betwe 
the millstones of history, many of whom we have hel 
-destroy—they are China. So the Koreans, too, who ne 
before knew of the 38th Parallel-they want neither No 
nor South, but a free and united Korea. Their emancipat 
from half a century of Japanese vassalage has. freed ther 


only for this! Surely the price has been too dear. 


If America can only be reawakened to a sense 
‘duty, to a regard for history and for moral responsibili 
then “we have nothing to fear but fear itself.” Democré 
is not something to be cherished, to be hoarded — it 
something to be used. Only as we use it to the full 
‘can we enjoy its richest blessings. It is a commodity whi 
increasés in value in direct proportion to the extent 
which it is shared. Our greatest assurance of the continuati 
of our own freedom lies in our willingness and ability 


safeguard the freedom of others. When and if we rett 


our true affirmation of democracy. This is exactly 
the .world wants and needs, not this neo-democra 


we 


Ine of the most interesting events during the forthcoming 
meral Conference in Montreal will be the address by 
;.. Georges Marchal, of the Foyer de [Ame in Paris. The 
- will be delivered in French, and it is our hope that 
y of the French-speaking people of Montreal will come 
hear one of the most distinguished preachers of modern 
ance. For those who do not easily understand French, 
sre will be an abstract of the address in English which 
il be distributed in advance: but the experience of hearing 
stor Marchal would be worth going a long way to secure 
sn if one didn’t know a word of French. He is an orator 
superb quality, and the spirit of the man quickly transcends 
y barrier of language. It is safe to say that those who 
ar him on this occasion will long remember the impression 
y will receive. 
In his own right, Pastor Marchal is a notable person — one 
the truly great religious liberals of our day; but he is also 
» successor of a very great man of an earlier generation, 
dely acclaimed in America, the founder of the Foyer 
[Ame and the author of many books, Pastor Charles 
agner, who was born in 1852 and died in 1918. The visit 
Pastor Marchal provides a natural occasion for recalling 
nething of the character and influence of his great prede- 
jSOr. 


“The Simple Life” 

The basis of America’s interest in Charles Wagner was a 
Je book, published in France in 1894, and in translation 
der the title The Simple Life in this country in 1901. By 
sident a copy fell into the hands of Theodore Roosevelt, 
on president of the United States, the apostle of “the stren- 
s life.” Instantly President Roosevelt recognized the deep 
d spiritual kinship between himself and this relatively 
known French preacher, and with characteristic impulsive- 
ss he determined that the American people must read the 
ok and meet the author face to face. In two public 
dresses—one at Bangor and one at Philadelphia —he 
mmended The Simple Life to his fellow-citizens all over 
> land; and in the following autumn wrote to Charles 
er that he was preaching his gospel to his fellow-citizens 
invited him to visit the White House. 

September, 1904, Pastor Wagner accepted that invita- 
; and ‘those of us whose memory reaches back to that 
t period can scarcely help recalling the tremendous 
iori accorded ‘the visitor from Paris. - Few books have 
so widely read, few foreigners have drawn such audi- 


- 


; and when he returned to Paris it was to discover that . 


IN THE SPIRIT OF CHARLES WAGNER 


his American tour had made him famous at home also. 
Three years later, Charles Wagner and his congregation 
moved to the new building which he called the Foyer 
de Ame, on a street that was in 1924 rechristened the Rue 
du Pasteur-Wagner. Here he continued to preach till his 


death in 1918. 


LA.R.F., Paris, 1918 

In July, 1913, the Sixth International Congress of Religious 
Liberals was held in Paris. At the opening session, Charles 
Wagner presided, and there could be no better summary of 
his spirit as a liberal than these words: from his address of 
welcome on that occasion: “We are not unbelievers, we are 
believers; but believers convinced that the foundations of 
faith alone are eternal, while the form, however venerable, 
however indispensable, is only transitory. We admit to the 
fellowship, therefore, the believers of confessions and of 
conceptions differing from our own, and indeed, all religious 
men whatever who in essential relationship are predestined to 
work together.” ; 

One of the high points of the Congress was the Sunday 
evening session in the interests of international peace, held 
in the Foyer de ! Ame, with Charles Wagner again presiding. 
Remember that this was just a year before the outbreak of 
the First World War, and tensions were already severe. The 
speakers were Pastor Heyn, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church in Berlin, David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford, Wilfred Monod, of Paris, Professor J. Estlin Car- 
penter, of Oxford, and several others. . The resolutions, 
presented by Pastor Wagner, were uné inimously adopted; 
but everyone recognized (as was the case. at the Oxford 
Congress in 1937) that the air was heavy with “the murky 
clouds of mutual suspicion, distrust, and fear.” 


Renewing Spiritual Ties 

And now, with Charles Wagner's successor coming to 
address our General Conference in Montreal, it will be natural 
to renew the spiritual ties that for many years. have united 
the liberal wing of French Protestantism and the Unitarians 
of the United States and Canada. There could be no better 
or happier place for this renewal than. the. gracious city of 
Montreal where’ the soul of France and the soul of. Britain - 
have created a new and very wonderful spirit. Nor could 
we have a “patron saint” for our gatherings more likely to. 
bless our purposes.than the Alsatian pastor who lived and. 
worked so magnificently to unite all men of. Sie will in the 
fellowship of ‘a a" | tree faith. Cio 
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Dr. Jack was an eye-witness to the Cicero riots for the American Civil Liberties 
Union and for the Negro press. One of his accounts of the riots appeared in The 
Nation magazine. For five years Dr. Jack was executive secretary of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious Discrimination (of which Unitarian Waitstill 


Sharp is now director). 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


Since 1948 Dr. Jack has been minister of the Unitarian 


5 lessons from the Cicero nightmare 


The rocks thrown in Llinois struck 


the colored peoples of the world 


By HOMER A. JACK 


LAST JULY IN CICERO, ILLINOIS, ten thousand suburbanites rioted in a successful at- 
tempt to prevent the first Negro family from living in that erstwhile Capone hangout. 
The tragic details of the violence were widely carried by the press and radio. The 
rocks thrown in Cicero struck the colored peoples of the world. 


What happened in Cicero was not an 
isolated incident either in metropolitan 
Chicago or in northern United States. 
Negroes have been and are being pre- 
vented by violence from living in hither- 
to “white” neighborhoods in many parts 
of the nation. As a matter of fact, 
bloodier if less publicized riots against 
Negroes’ living in “new areas” occurred 
in Chicago in the past five years. 

The Hearst press has tried to pin the 
communist label on the cause of the 
riots and the communist press has tried 
to pin the fascist label on the incident. 
Investigation so far shows that the small 
home-owners in Cicero furnished the so- 
cial sanctions for violence by teen-age 
vandals, who were abetted by a police 
force which the Sheriff of Cook County 
said “turned its back on the disturb- 
ances.” Later agitators from both. the 
left and right tried to use the situation 
for their own purposes. There is no 
evidence of any plot to transplant Negro 
families into neighborhoods “where they 
are not wanted.” Because of the hous- 
ing shortage in many metropolitan cen- 
ters and because of the special diffi- 
culty encountered by minorities to ob- 
tain housing, Negroes are thrust into 
“new areas” by an acute housing need. 

What are the lessons which can be 
learned from Cicero? 

1. The right of Negroes and mem- 
bers of all minorities to live anywhere 
must be vigilantly maintained and con- 
stantly enunciated. This right was 
strengthened by the 1948 decision of 
_ the U. S. Supreme Court outlawing the 
enforcement of racial restrictive cove- 
nants. This right cannot be allowed to 
be abrogated by violence, by gentle- 
man’s agreements, or by other devices. 

2. The fact that Negroes make good 
neighborhoods must be emphasized — 


oa 
“” 


with those who are emotionally prepared 
to accept facts. There is little evi- 
dence that Negro tenants or owners 
per se depreciate property values; there 
is, on the other hand, much evidence 
that whites depreciate property values 
by quickly selling their property when 
Negroes move into their neighborhood. 
Neighborhoods can be conserved and 
human and property values preserved 
by Negroes and whites as neighbors 
banding together and pledging not to 
overuse their property. 

3. The key to the prevention of 
racial violence is professional policing. 
Where police. forces have kept crowds 
from gathering and early have made 
arrests of those refusing to disperse, 
serious violence has not resulted. In 
many police departments there is now 
training in the rudiments of race rela- 
tions and this is reflected in police atti- 
tudes and actions in racial tension situa- 
tions. 

; 4, A combination of an _ official 
agency working in the field of inter- 
racial and inter-faith relations and a 
citizens’ council against discrimination 


seems the best mechanics for educa- 


tion and action at least in large metro- 
politan centers. In the past decade 
personnel and techniques have been de- 
veloped to help prevent serious vio- 
lence or at least to heal community 
tensions once violence has broken out. 

5. Civic institutions and agencies, 
especially the school and the church, 
have a great opportunity to sow the 
seeds of reconciliation in communities 
of racial tension. Too often the church 
is in the ambiguous position of being 
both the source of greatest hope and of 
greatest despair in racial tension situa- 
tions. The church especially has little 
leverage — moral or practical — unless it 
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is itself an integrated, non-segregat 
institution. In Cicero, the churches d 
nothing to prevent the violence; yet si 
nificantly it is the American Frien 
Service Committee and the Catholic 
terracial Council which first teamed 
to provide a full-time worker to beg 
a constructive job in that beleaguer 
suburb. , 
If concerned individuals and organi 
tions apply the lessons learned at Cice 
to their own communities, there m: 
be some positive by-products of 
Cicero nightmare.. In applying the le 
sons of Cicero, however, let us treat N 
groes as first-class citizens not becau 
to do so counter-acts Moscow prop 
ganda, but simply because it is the q 
cent, democratic, and religious thing { 
do. As The New York Times right 
editorialized, “The outbreak at Cice 


_would be just as nasty and reprehensib 


if Karl Marx had never been: born. . . 
This is a moral problem in its ov 


right and we ought to face it as sucky 


Christianity 50 A.D. 


What did the Christian Gospel me. 
to the Greeks and Romans of the fi 
century? The Messianic hope carri 
with it the promise of a new and bett 
world, not only for the Jews, but for | 
who would prepare themselves to sha 
in it. While Jewish Law was not 1 
garded as binding upon Gentile Chr 
tians, the missionaries did succeed 
carrying over into the new religion t 
moral idealism of Judaism. 

When the missionaries spoke of Jes 
as the Lord of the Christians, it was ni 
ural for the Gentiles to assume that — 
was the kind of divine being who occ 
pied a central position in the myste 
cults of the time; nevertheless, they al 
recognized the human greatness © 
Jesus. 

The early churches brought togetk 
the tradition of the Jewish Synagogue 
a place for the study of the Law, a 
the Greek tradition of participation in 
believing fellowship as the mea 
through which the individual achiey 
the highest religious reward. 

If the coming of the Kingdom — 
Heaven were long delayed, the , 
Christians believed that the ble 
edness and joy of that Kingdom shot 
be experienced in the brotherhood 
their churches. Thus the moral vis 
of the prophet was embodied not only 
law which the individual should obser 
but also in a community into which 
men were invited, within which e 
could be assured of being loved 
others, and could be helped to dev 
the creative power of loving and ser\ 
others. 


Maurice Hindus was born in Russia in 1891 and migrated to this country with 
mother when he was thirteen. He has since returned to Russia many times as 
»bservor and reporter. During World War II he served as correspondent for the 
vy York Herald Tribune. Among his many books there are about a dozen on 
sia, including Humanity Uprooted?, Red Bread and Mother Russia. The follow- 
article is an adaptation of a speech given during World Order Week at Star 


nd this summer. 


alin’s miscaleulations 


World’s proletariat is violently anti-Red; 
but Point IV must ‘get out of mud’ soon 


By MAURICE HINDUS 


SIA IS THE KIND OF COUNTRY about which you can say anything, being sure that 


e is always someone who will say the exact opposite. 


First, let’s assume one 


— Russia is here; hate her, like her, scold her, she’s here and the most over- 
Iming fact in our day. Everyone, for instance, must realize we are paying very 
. taxes now and will continue to do so for a very long time because of Russia. 
has become such a strenuous part of American life and civilization that we must 
ncile ourselves to the fact that she is going to continue so for a very long time. 


order to look at Russia with some 
xstanding, it is necessary to remem- 
a few things. First, Russia until 
ld War II played no important part 
aternational politics. In the early 
; she tried to produce a world revo- 
n, but after it died on her frontier, 

withdrew into Russia and began 
a on the five year plans to rebuild 

untry. His one aim all those years 
to stay out of trouble, to not get in- 
d in any international conflict that 
id prejudice the success of his in- 
1 projects. His foreign minister 
a very brilliant man who had lived 
ingland a long time and who spoke 
ish, French and German. Stalin 
im from country to country to do 
hing: make treaties that would in- 
Russia’s insular safety. Russia was 
ing up her own backyard so to 
: and because she did not in any 
: way impinge on our or our gov- 
rent’s life at that time, it was easier 
= to see her objectively. It’s very 
alt to do this now. 
er barrier to our understanding 
lussia is the communist ideology. 
> who try to study Russia in terms 
mmunist theory or teachings are, 
) judgment, tangled in endless be- 
rment. “Russia never was a com- 
st country, isn’t a communist coun- 
id I don’t believe ever will be a 
munist country on the basis of com- 
‘theory. Two books which em- 
communist theory are The Com- 


munist Manifesto by Marx and Engels, 
and State and Revolution by Lenin. The 
latter prophesies that under communism 
freedom grows and grows until the state 
disappears. There will be no integrated, 
compulsive force which serves as the 
necessary center of a_nationalist-type 
body politic. The state disappears com- 
pletely, withers away, according to 
Lenin. What has happened in Russia is 
that in thirty-two years of revolution 
the state has become much more power- 
ful than that of any country in the world. 


So to study Russia merely in terms of 
communist theory, makes no sense. To 
study Russia in terms of Russian _his- 
tory, Russian life and Russian literature 
is the only way, in my judgment, to un- 
derstand her. 


The experts were wrong 


In this country I find that, unfor- 
tunately, we tend to jump from one ex- 
treme to another in respect to problems 
thrust upon us suddenly which we are 
not prepared to meet. Russia is one 


such problem. Do you recall in 1941, . 


when the Germans attacked Russia, 
what all our leading military experts 


said? What George Marshall, Chief of . 


Staff, saidP What spokesmen of the 
State Department said? They said that 
in about six or eight weeks Russia would 
collapse. We had had absolutely no 
understanding of the internal strength 
Russia had built up, because she had 
built it up so differently from us or any 


other Western country. What do we 
find now? After a war in which she lost 
at least fifteen midlion lives and her most 
important industries, you hear again and 
again that Russia is so strong she is 
really a great threat to the world. Now 
those who said that Russia was help- 
less in 1941 were wrong, and those who 
are saying that Russia is at the moment 
so strong she could do almost anything 
are probably also wrong. I would like 
to point out at this point some of the 
singular elements of Russia’s’ strength 
and of her weakness. 

What is Russia’s strength? First, it 
is the fact that Stalin is a dictator and 
a powerful one who can act independ- 
ently of any legislature, press or anyone, 
except the twelve or thirteen people 
who are with him in the Politburo. It 
can decide what it wants and doesn’t 
have to tell anybody anything. In fact, 
usually when it decides upon some im- 
portant secret action it tells the world 
just the opposite and in international 
diplomacy this is a very great asset, a 
kind of leverage which a democratic 
nation doesn’t have. Stalin started the 
Korean War although he denies it and 
his people know nothing about it. He 
can stop it when he thinks it’s a liability 
to him. Thus the advantage a dictator 
has, in terms of policies of the govern- 
ment, is a very great one. 


Chimneys without dollars 

Russia now is the second largest in- 
dustrial nation in the world. Whatever 
Stalin’s failings are, and they are many, 
the one thing he has done and which 
no one should underestimate, is the enor- 
mous industry he has developed. Be- 
fore the war I used to go to Russia very 
often and during the war I was there 
for three years. I traveled extensively 
all over European Russia and was in 
Siberia twice. The thing that amazed 
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Stalin’s miscaleulations © 


me, especially during the war years, was 
the amount of new chimneys I saw 
sticking up all over the country every 


time I returned. Stalin didn’t care for: 


costs, either in gold or in blood; he was 
determined to make Russia a” powerful 
nation industrially. The price was enor- 
mous as far as comfort, convenience, 
and even life was concerned. But please 
yemember that Russia is the one nation 
in history which has built up a colossal 
industry without foreign loans. The in- 
dustrial development in the United 
States, you will remember, was fur- 
thered extensively by foreign invest- 
ment, particularly that of Great Britain. 
Russia doesn’t owe anybody a cent for 
‘the industrial civilization she has de- 
veloped:-under Stalin. In my opinion, 
Stalin’s greatest achievement as a Rus- 
sian ruler — leaving questions of his dic- 
tatorial rule aside—is the fact that he 
has made Russia the second largest in- 
dustrial: nation in the world. There 
is no. -use’ underestimating Russian 
technical ability. Perhaps you remem- 
ber that ‘Gen. Vandenberg, testifying. 
‘before - ‘the. Senate Committee Air 
Chief of Staff; ‘admitted that Russian 
- jet engines and fighter planes are supe- 
rior to our own. Our generals in Korea 
admit that Russian tanks are as good as 
- any in the world. This development of 
industry all over the country, including 
the Arctic, has made Russia industrially 
and, therefore, militarily, a powerful 
nation. 
Fountain ‘pens can. wait 
There are certain qualifications, how- 
ever, which have to be made. Russia 
makes as good tanks as anybody, but to 
this day she cannot make a good fountain 
pen. She makes excellent tractors, but 
can’t make a good typewriter. In other 
words Stalin is concentrating, not on the 
things people need for immediate use 
in every day civilian life, but on mili- 
tary weapons and basic heavy industry. 
Russian agricultural machinery is quite 
good, but to this day you can buy a pair 


LagHggggggdggagagogngngogonas 
I wish some of our congress- 
men and senators who are 
trying to fight communism 
honestly would go into a 
country like Persia or Egypt 
or Iraq or India and smell a 
village — not live in it — just 

smell it, and then they would 
understand why peasants in 
these.villages listen wide-eyed | 

_to:the.communists. 
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of shoes in the best shop in Moscow 


and, as you walk along the street, find 
that two blocks away ‘the heels will fall 
off. It’s a one sided development — it’s 
a lopsided development, but it has sig- 
nificance. Stalin from the beginning de- 
cided fountain pens could wait, shoes, 
plumbing could wait — everything could 
wait but machinery and_ military 
weapons. 

Although Russia is a very powerful 
industrial nation, compared to America, 
she is a poor runner-up. For instance, 
the basis of all industry is steel. We 
manufacture about four times as much 
steel as Russia does. The immensity, 
diversity and ingenuity of American in- 
dustry looms almost as a miracle in com- 
parison even to Russia’s powerful in- 
dustry. Last year, we turned out in 
this country about 8,000,000 automo- 
biles, including trucks. Russia on the 
basis of the best information we have, 
turned out only 400,000. So greatly 
was Stalin impressed with the gigantic 
performance of American industry dur- 
ing the war that in Teheran in 1943 he 
drank a toast to it: “To American in- 
dustry without which the Allies couldn’t 
have hoped to win the First World War 
and the Second World War.” Now the 
Russians say they won the war single- 
handed; that the Americans continually 
tried to sell them out to Hitler. But 
Stalin didn’t say that during the war. 
So you see he has a great deal of respect 
for American industry. Nevertheless, 
the industry he has built up in. Russia 
has given her the great strength she has. 


Original games without Russian names 

Another source of Russian strength is 
her younger generation. On this point 
there are many people who disagree 
with me, many good honest students 
of Russia, but I can only give you my 
impression, having studied Russia in- 
timately for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. What do young people really 
want? Well, they want to spend their 
life adventurously — play, school and 
adventure. Stalin has built schools. 
Sometimes the schools are very primi- 
tive. I have been in village schools in 
Russia where there are no modern con- 
veniences, in fact no conveniences at all. 


_ But, nevertheless, these log school build- 


ings are something Russian villages have 
never had before. To a larger degree 


_than ours, the Russian schools are also 


a social center. The Russians love sing- 


ing, they love dancing, they are very. 


theatrical; and the schools are used for 
choirs, for dramatics, for dancing and, 
in the last ten years, for sports. We 


_. don’t realize it but Russia is one of the 
. greatest:sport nations in the world. This 


- way and Finland. 


is something new. As you probably 
member, a few months ago Russia s 


a commission to Vienna to meet the. 
ternational Olympic Committee. ‘ 
agreed to participate next year in N 
I foretell that 
Russians will make a very good showi 
particularly the women, who are, in 
opinion, the greatest women athletes 
the world. 7 

What are some of the games tl 
play? Now please remember that © 
Russians say they invented everythin; 
the tractor, the combine, the incuba 
and the bulldozer. But do you kn 
what the Russian words for these a 
“Tractors,” “combines,” “incubato 
“bulldozers.” They “invented” the 3 
chines but. they neglected to inv 
Russian names for them. Among 
games they play football and soccer 
very popular. And the Russian word 
football is “football” and the Russ 
word for basketball is “basketball.” 
the same with volley ball and tenni 
they haven’t changed a word. In 3 
the whole Russian sports vocabulary 
been taken from the English langua 
Tennis court is “tennis court,” box 
is “boxing,” boxer is “boxer,” knock 
is “knockout.” “Sprint,” “start,” “fini 
etc.—if you read a Russian sports mé 
zine it’s very funny. Nevertheless, as 
as school children and young people 
concemed, sports give them a great ¢ 
of excitement. There is a membe! 
the cabinet who does nothing but su 
vise athletic activities all over the c¢ 
try. Russians have always loved ska 
but they have never gone in for gai 
and dances as they are now. Practi¢ 
every village has ice-rinks and in 
evenings there is band playing 
dancing. 


Fun and disillusionment 

So when you talk about what yo 
people want you have to think in te 
of what young people the world | 
want. You will say “Oh, but Rus 
youth has no freedom.” You can't 
this to a Russian boy or girl. W 
freedom to them? Freedom to do 
things they like to do. Again the 
the exception of the children w 
fathers and mothers were arrestec 
who disappeared, and those childrer 
among the most unhappy childre: 
the world. But overwhelmingly 
fathers and mothers are not arte: 
Overwhelmingly they are there 
homes, on the farm, in the factorie 
I say the greatest source of — 
strength for Stalin and the Sovie' 
ernment is the younger generation. 

On the other hand, the older y 
people, especially the college gradi 
around twenty-five or thirty be; 
experience a great many conflicts. 


’ 
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n high school and college ah are 
t as bright and lively and | eager for 
venture as any other girls in the 
rld—and sometimes more so. But 
: same girls, after they are married 
1 begin to bear children; have a real 
. In Moscow, for the most part, they 
ye only one room. Imagine what it is 


be a married woman who wants chil- © 


m and has to work—and has only 
2 room for everything. . . . So as Rus- 
a girls get older and face reality, a 
at dea] of disillusionment sets in. 


le ranges everywhere 

Ine of Russia’s great sources of 
sngth is, of course, the army. There 
no use underestimating its power. 
ssia could mobilize tomorrow a land 
ay of between 15 to 20 million trained 
mn. One'reason the Russians have 
1e in for sports on such a large scale 
ts role as an aid to militarism. One 
the skills emphasized is marksman- 
9 — everywhere you go you see these 
2 ranges. The schools and youth or- 
izations also have military training. 
ssia is the most highly militarized 
mtry in the world. In addition to 
standing army, there are millions and 
lions of reserves, and as you know, 
itary service is compulsory. So the 
1 Army is one of the greatest sources 
strength Russia has. 


‘sants — not proletarians 
io far I have discussed sources of 
mgth inside Russia. Now I would 
to discuss factors that give Stalin 
rmous strength internationally in cer- 
_ parts of the world. I have said 
- to me, Russia studied on the basis 
communist theory makes no sense, 
Russia studied on the basis of Rus- 
_ history makes a lot of sense. In 
first place the Russian revolution, 
so-called communist or proletarian 
lution, was never a proletarian revo- 
This Russian revolution, which 
supposed to introduce communism 
the world, was from the beginning 
ntially a peasant revolution. Today 
ives its chief support and strength 
om proletarians or industrial work- 
fon from peasants who have never 
inside a factory. 


he meaning of this is clear —if Rus- 
mder the czars had carried out a 
seaching and thorough-going agrarian 
tram, if she had broken up the big 
2s and had enabled the peasant to 
2 into possession of an individually 
homestead — even if it averaged 
» than between six and twelve 
- there never would have been a 
hevik revolution in Russia. Accord- 
; perotsky the whole momentum of 

ssian revolution in 1917 came 


~ 


@ peasants, who were. the over- 


Stalin’s miscaleulations 


whelmingly vast majority of the popula- 


tion. In one of his books he wrote—and 
Id like to take his words and hang them 
over the desk of every foreign minister 
in the West —that if the landed aris- 
tocracy had carried out their land re- 
form and distributed the big estates 
among the peasantry, the proletarians 
never could have come into power in 
Russia. In other words, had the peasant 
in Russia been a land-owning animal, 
there would have been no Bolshevik 
revolution. Now although the com- 
munists are more than just “agrarian 
reformers” — as was claimed for those in 
China —it is the disastrous land prob- 
lem in backward countries that enables 
the communists to get into power. That 
was certainly the case in Russia and 
China, es 


Notice what has happened over the 
past few years. The Russians have 
been doing their best, especially since 
the end of World War II, to start a 
revolution in Western Europe. They 
have failed. The only country in which 
they succeeded is Czechoslovakia — be- 
cause it is small and was surrounded by 
Russian armies on three sides. The 
revolution in Czechoslovakia was not 
made from within, it was made from 
without. The strength the communist 
movement has in the world comes es- 
sentially from peasants in backward 
countries and not from _ proletarian 
countries in Europe. . . . Great Britain, 
for instance, is the mother of machinery. 
She is the mother of the proletariat, be- 
ing one of the most highly industrialized 
countries in the world. Look at the last 
election — not a single communist was 
elected. In other words the British 
don’t vote for communist deputies. As 
a matter of fact, the British Labor 
Party presents one of the most hostile 
fronts to Russia of any political party in 
the world. If the Marxist thesis was 
right that proletarians make revolutions, 
then certainly Great Britain should have 
been one of the greatest communist 
countries in the world. 


What has happened in Norway? In 
1945, at the conclusion of the war, there 
was a lot of good feeling in Norway 
toward the Russians for they had done 
a good deal of heroic fighting. A great 
many people voted for communist depu- 
ties to Parliament as a gesture of friend- 
ship, just as many Czechs did in 1946. 
In 1945 Norwegians elected eleven com- 
munists to Parliament. What happened 
two years ago? Not one Communist was 
elected. There is only one reason for 


'this—the proletarian does not follow 


the | _Russian_ ‘scheme, of revolution. 


If Stalin had had- the least 
suspicion that we would meet. 
his guns with our guns in 
Korea, there never would ~ 
have been a Korean war, 
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Non-communist international, 


Eastern and Western, communist and 


non-communist unions; organized the 
Internation Trade Union Federation. at 
the end of the war. The. members tried 
to work out some unified plan with the 
Russians but couldn’t because the 
Russians would not cooperate. The 
Russians want only one thing — power. 
If they can’t be in supreme control, 
they start fighting. 
ternation Trade Union Federation was 
organized in good faith, what happened? 
It broke up and the Western countries 
organized their own trade union inter- 
national which has a membership of 
about forty-five or fifty million. indus- 
trial workers. In other words, the reat 
proletarians of the world are united in 
a non-communist international; as x 
matter of fact, in a violently non-com- 
munist international. I could cite many 


other instances where the communist 
movement in proletarian countries is. 
collapsing, Holland and Switzerland to. 


name a few. The proletarian, therefore, 


is not a part of the present strong com-- 


munist movement of the world. 


Land means bread 

The Russian brand of communisnt 
actually gets its great strength from the 
peasants of the world—and you have 
to live in a peasant country to under- 
stand that. I wish some of our congress- 
men and senators who are trying to 
fight communism honestly would go into 
a country like Persia or Egypt or Iraq 
or India and smell a village—not live 
in it — just smell it, and then they would 
understand why peasants in these vil- 
lages listen wide-eyed to the communists. 
To them communism offers the immedi- 
ate things a peasant wants. Most of 
these peasants can’t read and write, 
and the word “communism” is no more 
to them than the word “democracy.” 
You can’t talk to them about Stalin and 
Karl Marx, about Washington and Jef- 
ferson —these are only words to them. 
Completely isolated from the outside 
world, the 


want land, because land means bread, 


In Persia and ‘Egypt most of the people 


are diseased; malaria, tuberculosis, glau- 
coma and blindness run rampant. These 


people want drags and. medication. They... 


: 


hh 


Although this In- | 


easants first and foremost 


Stalin’s miscalculations 


want schools for their children. These 
things the communists offer them. The 
communists certainly have nothing to 
offer the British worker except intellec- 
tual slavery. The British worker has 
much better hygiene than the Russian 
worker, much better cooperatives, much 
better medical service, much better edu- 
cation than the Russian worker, and he 
has better housing, better clothes and 
a happier life than the Russian worker. 
But a peasant in Egypt, India or Persia 
has absolutely nothing and the commu- 
nists are the only people who come along 
and speak to them, not in abstractions 
but in hard-core realities. They say, 
“We'll give you land, well give you 
doctors, we'll give you schools.” A peas- 
and ignores politics, but he knows the 
kind of language he likes to hear. 


Point IV instead of war 

As you know Point IV was instituted 
to meet the problem of the backward 
countries. But Point IV got stuck in 
the mud somewhere and, in my opinion, 
if Point IV stays stuck in the mud, Russia 
will have victory after victory in the 
backward countries of the world. Russia 
has no program that would appeal to 
the industrial workers of America or 
Western Europe, but she does have a 
program that will appeal to the poverty- 
stricken, diseased, illiterate forgotten 
men of the world —the peasants of Asia. 
These make up more than half the popu- 
lation of the world. 

The first thing that must be done in 
these backward countries is to break up 
the big landed estates. The landowners 
in these feudal countries are the biggest 
curse of the world. But land reform 
alone won’t solve the problem. Industry 
must be built up. One proffered solu- 
tion is that American bankers and corpo- 
rations sink large investments in those 
countries. This is nonsense. If I were 
an American banker I wouldn’t invest 
a nickel in building factories in any of 
those countries, because I never would 
know when there would be a revolution. 
“My factory might be destroyed or taken 
over or nationalized as the Iranians have 
recently done with their oil. In these 
backward countries there are continual 
social explosions that might lead to any- 
thing. In my judgment what we need 
to implement Point IV is not senators, 
not congressmen, not even a Secretary 
of State. What we need is the cream 
of our agricultural colleges and of our 
engineering talent. If we send such 
people into these countries — practical 
people who can do the things these 
countries require, their most crisis-pro- 
ducing problems will be settled. Some 
amount of money is necessary. But it 
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is much cheaper for us to lend these 
countries money — in some cases to give 
it to them—to help them build their 
industries and farm their land produc- 
tively, than to spend billions on armies 
as our only vanguard against the com- 
munist movement of the world. Thus a 
final source of strength for Russia and 
Stalin comes from the wretched peasant 
who will follow anyone promising relief 
from his age-old misery. 


45,000,000 dead 

Now let’s look at the sources of 
Russia’s weakness. First a glimpse at 
Russian history from the beginning of 
this century: In 1904 there was the war 
with Japan, in 1905 the revolution,. in 
1905-1906 a counter-revolution, in 1907 
a famine, in 1911 a famine, in 1914 the 
First World War, in 1917 revolution, 
from 1918-1921 civil war, in 1921 fam- 
ine again, 1928-1929  collectivization 
(with four million dead as its price), in 
1932 another famine, 1939 the war with 
Finland, in 1941 the war with Germany. 
Throughout the present century Russia 
has had one calamity after another, one 
blood-letting after another. In a con- 
servative estimate I would say that in 
all these famines, purges and wars, ex- 
ternal and internal, Russia must have 
lost at least 45 million lives in the period 
of half a.century. That is a lot of lives 
to lose. Russia has never disclosed the 
figures, but those of.us who were in 
Russia at the time are convinced she 
lost at least fifty million lives.. Now 
people who have gone through so much 
strife, so much horror, so much blood- 
shed and so much death crave peace 
more than anything else. I think one 
of the reasons Stalin has not used the 
Red Army for war is that during this 
century the Russian people already have 
paid such a heavy price for everything 
they've gotten and for a lot of things 
they were promised but haven't gotten 
—and probably won’t get. 


Bread and soup sé 


Another source of weakness in 
Russia is the low standard of living. 
Most families in Moscow have to live 
in one or, at the most, two rooms. Most 
of the people I knew in Moscow shared 
both their kitchen and bathroom with 
about three or four other families. It 
is one of the most crowded countries 
in the world, and sanitation is rather on 
the negative side. However, there is 
no famine in Russia now. I must say 
the government distributes what food 
there is rather competently. There is 
plenty of bread in the country—and you 
have to be Russian to appreciate what 
bread means. When you go out in the 
fields it is interesting to watch people 


LANQKRNO LL LN Log oggagagaggaagng 
Had the peasant in Russia 
been a land-owning animal, 
there would have been no 
Bolshevik revolution. . . . it is 
the disastrous land problem 
in backward countries that 
enables the communists to 
get into power. 
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working and eating. It is nothing fo 
Russian to eat two pounds of bread 
one sitting. Give him bread anda 
cumber and he has a meal. But ple 
remember it is very good bread, usu: 
made of whole grain rye and very ne 
ishing. It tastes good. Another th 
that the Russian depends on for f 
is soup. I remember in 1944 a C 
sack woman telling me, “A good st 
is the kind of soup you can put a spr 
or a fork in and have it stand u 
Russian soup is thick with vegetable 
and a Russian meal is no meal, especi: 
to a peasant, unless it has that. The r 
important items in his meal are br 
and the vegetables for the soup: be 
cabbage especially, onions and turn 
They have plenty of these vegetab 
But when it comes to meat, there i 
great shortage. 
Fats 

In 1932 the peasants in rebel 
against forced collectivization of — 
land, slaughtered within three mon 
half the livestock of the country. 
was the only way they could fight bs 
The war came and more livestock ° 
slaughtered. So now there is a g 
shortage of animal fats. Russia re 
would have a very serious problem 
it were not for the sunflowers. In 
country the sunflower grows as a W 
or a flower in the garden. In Russi 
is one of the biggest crops grown, ¥ 
millions of acres devoted to it. The 
squeezed from it is the life-saver of 
population as far as fats are conce 
It is used for cooking, baking, in so 
everywhere. I have been in schoo 
where I saw children being served lu 
~a large slice of bread smeared ) 
sunflower seed oil with a little salt 
top and a cucumber —and they b 
it. As far as food is concerned, I t 
on the whole the people are well-+t 
ished now. No luxuries, no superflui 
but enough to keep them going. 
Twenty dresses 

When it comes to shoes and cloth 
there is a great shortage. I reme 
once I was invited to lecture at Ste 
College in Columbia, Missouri. | 
just leaving for Russia and, whe 
was invited to dine with a grou 
girls, I asked them: “Just for th 


, tell me, how many dresses do you 
e. Just here in college how many 
you have?” It was incredible to 
—the number was from eight to 
mty. (This may not seem many to 
t American women, but it sounded 
-a lot to me. I never had eight suits 
my life.) Well, on my return to 
sia—and at that time before the 
* we journalists could travel with a 
at deal of freedom, in a way that we 
‘t now —I happened to be in a tex- 
city that had a very good textile 
2ge. I went into the dormitory and 
e friends with the students. (This 
not hard to do then even if you 
e a stranger. I think things have 
nged now because of the horrible 
aganda since the end of the war. 
> before the war Russians everywhere 
e delighted to meet foreigners). I 
mber getting together with a group 
irls and asking, “How many dresses 
you girls have in college now?” 


Oh, two or three,” they answered. 
en I told them about the Stephens 
lege girls’ dresses, they couldn’t 
eve it —it was absolutely impossible. 
although there is no starvation and 
people on the whole are well fed, 
e is a shortgage of everything. If 
‘re lucky enough to buy a fountain 
| you are sure that in about two or 
2e days it will be no good. If you 
7 a safety razor you know something 
ing to be wrong with it the moment 
{put in the blade. In these things 
Russians are very deficient. Al- 
gh they have been promised a high 
dard of living all these years, it is 
low, and certainly this is a great 
‘ce of weakness. 

talin’s age is another debilitating 
or. He was born in 1879. In 
mber, he will be seventy-two years 
and, even though they speak of 
in as they speak of a god, some day 
is going to die. - 

reuts for the Czechs 

fito represents another thorn in 
ssia’s side. He is the greatest political 
eat Stalin has had in his whole 
itical career. Let me stress again 
t Russia’s revolution was a Russian 
olution coming out of Russian con- 
s, So although it bears a communist 
Russia really is not a communist 
Russia is the historic Russia 
9 wants to dominate every country 
when she does dominate, does so 
stupid way. Take such a small thing 
shaving heads. Now in Russia men 
ve their heads in the summertime 
_in the army, wintertime and sum- 
e. This is a matter of hygiene; 
ing conditions are so bad it is a 


ution against lice. The Czechs, 
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good hygiene as any people in Europe, 
but now that the Russians control the 
Czech army, they are compelling Czech 
soldiers to shave their heads, and the 
Czechs hate it. Tito is a Balkan and 
the Balkans are independent people. 
When Tito saw Stalin secretly was try- 
ing to take over the army and the police 
force in Yugoslavia, he rebelled. The 
Russians are still doing their best to get 
rid of him; they even have tried assas- 
sination. The trouble is that Tito learned 
how to run a police state from Stalin 
so he knows how to protect himself as 
you and I would not. 
An eye on Japan 

Korea is another disaster for Russia, 
although perhaps not in the ideological 
realm. JI read the Russian press. It is 
the most lying press in the world. From 
the very beginning it has been telling 
the people in Russia that Wall Street 
instigated the Korean war, that America 
wants to dominate and exploit the whole 
of Asia. The facts are that Korea was 
divided. We controlled South Korea, 
Russia controlled North Korea. We 
trained an army in South Korea, the 
Russians trained an army in North Korea. 
But the Russians gave the army in North 
Korea tanks and heavy artillery and 
planes. We didn’t give a single heavy 
gun, a single tank, a single plane, to the 
South Koreans, and MacArthur had only 
four undersized divisions in Japan. When 
the Russians say that the South Koreans 
started the war at our instigation against 
North Koreans with their heavy guns 
and tanks, it is like saying that the land 
jumped up and rode in a boat. If you 
look at the map you will see that Korea 
is a jumping off place to Japan; Russia 
has always had her eye on it. Stalin has 
had his eye on it. And if he could con- 
trol the whole Korean peninsula, he’d 
be that much closer to Japan. Another 
reason for Stalin’s desire to take Korea 
is that he wants to jettison American 
influence on the continent of Asia.. The 
Japanese had also built up a good bit 
of important industry in North Korea 
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It is much cheaper for us to 
lend [backward] countries 
money —in some cases to 
give it to them—to help them 
build their industries and 
farm their land productively, 
than to spend billions on 
armies as our only vanguard 
against the communist move- 
ment of the world. 


ithe other hand, have always had as tpegananggnecoocnnnnnannneces 


Stalin’s miscaleulations 


and Stalin wanted that. But you know 
what has happened. Korean industry has 
been destroyed, the best of the Korean 
communists have been killed and a good 
many Chinese communists; and Stalin 
has not pushed us into the sea. We're 
going to stay in Korea. Stalin also has 
the additional problem of three or four 
million homeless people. 


In other words, supposing Stalin had 
Korea right now. Supposing he could 
honestly take it, consider the problem 
he would have to face. The Korean 
communist nationals would say to him, 
“Look, we wouldn’t have gone into this 
war without you.” And now their in- 
dustry is gone, hundreds of thousands 
of homes are destroyed, many people 
are starving and sick. Stalin would have 
to furnish medication, food, clothes and 
machinery to build up destroyed indus- 
try; and he cannot afford to do it because 
he hasn’t got it. In other words instead 
of Korea being an asset to him in every 
way, geographically, politically, eco- 
nomically, industrially, it would be a 
stupendous liability. 

Thus set against Russia’s strength are 
grave weaknesses: her ‘still remembered 
loss of 45 or 50 million lives during this 
century, the famines and wars, internal 
and external, the very low standard of 
living, Stalin’s age and his desire not 
to have the heavy industry he has built 
up so laboriously destroyed, his defeat 
by Tito, and the more serious defeat in 
Korea. Now out of all these facts and 
surmises J deduce’ one thing—that the 
last thing in the world Russia wants is 
war. 


Victim of Russian history 

I remember when the Korean war 
broke out*some of my very good friends 
in Washington wanted to know. if I 
thought the Russians would go into the 
war. I said, “No—the Russians can’t 
afford to fight. They can’t afford to 
lose a single factory, it would be disas- 
trous for them to go to war, particularly 
for Stalin at his age.” The mistake was 
that Stalin miscalculated —as a result 
of his own narrow provincialism. Stalin 
has never lived abroad. He doesn’t 
speak German, French or English. He 
had made short trips in his younger years 
to London, Prague and Vienna for politi- 
cal conferences. In all of these places, 


-he only stayed a few days each time. 
‘He doesn’t know the West, he’ doesn’t 


know the mind of the working people 
of the West. He talks about workers, 
but he knows nothing of what the 
British worker is thinking, the American 
worker or the French worker. He really 
doesn’t know because he has had no 
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Professor Deutsch, member of the department of history at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has just won the highest social science award which MIT makes, the 
Sumner prize for “the best study dealing with any means or measures tending 
towards the prevention of war and the establishment of universal peace.” Tha 
winning manuscript, “Nationalism and Social Communism,” will be published by the 
MIT: press this fall. 

Professor Deutsch is also editor of the Beacon Press “Seeds of Thought” series, 
and member of the Advisory Committee on Adult Education of the AUA. ..Having 
studied at Prague, London, and Cambridge, Mass., he is the author of many articles 
and books, among them, Goals for American Education, Change and the Entrepre- 
neur, Learning and World Peace and Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture. The 
following article is drawn from the theme address given at the World Order Con- 
ference held at Star Island this summer. 


Let’s keep our windows open! 


Free society depends not only on military 
strength, but on a ‘will to communicate’ 


By KARL DEUTSCH 


WE HAVE OFTEN BEEN INVITED to discuss the great struggle of our times, this contest 
of two worlds, of two ways of life, in terms of either a sprint or a marathon race. 
We have been properly cautioned to think of it as a marathon, an endurance test 
rather than a sprint to be won by one short burst of activity. Because the Western 
World wishes to keep its freedom of decision, we cannot afford to fall seriously 
behind the military strength of the Soviet bloc; we-must accept such sacrifices as 
may be necessary to retain a rough kind of equality in overall military strength. 
But once this essential is met, once we are sure we are not seriously outdistanced, the 
question then arises, “What do we do over the years behind our hedges of military 
strength, provided they are strong enough to keep us from being overrun?” What is 
our position for the general future? If we are serious, we discover we cannot discuss 
power politics or even the problems of economic and military strength without 
coming back to the problem of growth, of what the inner nature of our Western 
civilization and its future is to be. 


Perhaps, then, it might beenecessary 
to ask this question, “What is the mean- 
ing, the nature of power in this world 
in which we live?” We might suggest 
that there are two ways of thinking about 
power. One I should like to call the 


“What we need is hardness,” Spengler 
said after the First World War. “Get 
tough with so-and-so,” has been a more 
recent version of this doctrine of hard- 
ness and toughness. This conception of 
power is what I mean by the short-range 


short-term, the immediate view of power. 
It is the usual, the widespread, the com- 
mon garden variety of power which 
has been creeping up on all of us more 
and more during the last twenty years. 
It has perhaps been dramatized most 
clearly in the rise of the police-states and 
the dictatorships in Eastern European 
regimes which pride themselves on their 
monolithic character. They are led, 
these dictatorships, by men who have 
taken characteristic names: the hammer, 


Molotov; steel, Stalin. But this kind of 


“power’ ’ Vocabulary has not ‘limited it- 


self, to the dicatorships —it has spread 
into the languages of the world. Every- 


where ‘vocabularies’ are filled with 
phrases of firmness, hardness, toughness. 
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view which is so prevalent today. / 

If we would ask the man in the street 
what is meant by power probably he 
would arrive at some such definition as, 
“The ability not to give in.” Power is 
the ability to force our will, to prevail 
against our opponent’s. Who will break 
whose resistance? Who will be hammer 
and who will be anvil? The analogy 
that is closest is perhaps that of the 
physicists — that of hardness. Physicists 
construct hardness: scales: Can a piece 
of glass scratch a, piece of iron, or vice 
versa? When one piece-.of metal can 
destroy another. without being broken 
or scratched itself, it is harder than the 
other. And so we have- organized our 


mineral ‘kirigdom ‘into a’ hierarchy of: 


Let us consider that » 
concept of hardness is perhaps 
limited to the mineral kingdom. 


hardness. 


Nightmare-book in the super-market 


The phychologist has claimed t 
many of our conversations today ar 
series of mutually interrupted mc 
logues. And what is a style of « 
versation among individuals is a po 
among governments. State after s 
appropriates money to increase 
power of its broadcasting stations, 
step up its propaganda. I do not 
call having seen these late years ap} 
priations made in any country 
greatly increasing devices for lister 
to other governments’ air propagar 
In one of the nightmare books of 
generation, a book which is as muc 
clinical document of a disease of 
mind as it is a novel— George Orw 
1984 — a totalitarian-type character, 
O’Brien, says, “Power is the ability 
stamp your pattern on another hur 
being.” The picture of society gi 
in 1984 is horrible, but the very ~ 
suasiveness of it, the fact that it i 
best-seller and has achieved the dor 
ful distinction of being sold in the sy 
markets, shows that Mr. Orwell 
caught a mood that is vibrating in 
air, in our minds. Power is the ab 
to prevail, the ability to crash throt 
Can we, can anybody go on indefini 
like an automobile driver who dims 
headlights until they illuminate — 
and less of the road, and yet who } 
down harder and harder on the accel 
tor? To see less and less, to do n 
and more —that is the kind of i 
ous activity induced by. this short 


view of power. | 


ih a: sense, the price of: su 
exercising ' this kind of» power in 
tory is perhaps more terrible than 
price’ of failing to exercise it. 
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loneliness of the men who have 
, who have printed their image on 
world around them and now see 
uing but this same monotonous face. 
live in a world which has no win- 
s left, only mirrors. Original goals 
e been lost. Power is demanded to 
y through high and noble ends; and 
ime goes on, the end becomes dim, 
‘means loom larger and larger. At 
time communism conceived its pur- 
2 as the happiness of people. The 
ins used were those of a dictatorship. 
means have grown to be the ends. 


pse in stupor 

fonsider the civilian population of 
ea. One tries to do for them what 
encies permit, and strange to re- 
, there is still some civilian popu- 
m left. As time goes on, we may 
able to help them. It is one of the 
ible problems of a power struggle 
- the very human considerations for 
ch it was entered upon are destroyed. 
naps the worst tragedies are those 
the few peoples in the world who 
e been totally successful in winning 
a a peace. In Toynbee’s great His- 
1 of Civilization we see the awful 
ure of Sparta 500 years after her 
ae. She had become a one-horse 
ige beyond even the sticks of the soil- 

d Roman province of Achaia. The 
ibitants of the small village of Laeco- 
ia sent a deputation to the bored 
ernor of the province asking him to 
+ up again the law-suit for their 
inal piece of land. The Roman gov- 
dr discovered the land was the same 
which the first Spartans had fought 
war 500 years earlier against Athens. 
codemians, caught in the circle of 
x own traditions, were reduced to 

ing their famous war dances for a 

gratuity before tourists. 

e picture was also recorded by 
mbee of the Assyrian Empire, leader 
the military technology of the time: 

ntly inventing new weapons every 
years, improving the bow and ar- 
-and the horse-drawn chariot up to 
last minute of its power. Toyn- 
called this situation that of a corpse 
por. The armaments had been a 
ndous success, but the Assyrian 
ale perished. The life of the civiliza- 
One might say that the 


on the preservation of its own 
and imposes, therefore, relative 
rder on everything that is in con- 
th it. Things must be made to 
or. be destroyed. 

I means change 

a sense, then, the short view of 
means the refusal to learn; be- 
learning is the ability to make 
rearrangements. All learning 


- 


a 
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involves the rearrangement of inner re- 
sources. Short term power being the 
refusal to learn, we might ask at this 
point whether this is the only type of 
power? Perhaps we might get a pointer 
from biology. In the museums you will 
notice that the animals who have sur- 
vived are not those merely with hard 
outer surfaces, but those who have many 
joints in proportion to their bones and 
more veins and nerves in proportion 
to their body weight and bony struc- 
ture. In short, it turns out that the 
strength for biological survival is closely 
connected with the richness of inner 
communications, with the greatest scope 
for the inner rearrangement of facilities. 
We call this “flexibility” or “adapta- 
bility.” In serious terms it means the 
ability to change in the face of change. 
Thus evolutionary progress is measured 
by a species’ ability to change and de- 
velop new characteristics. 
Tragedy must be faced 

Perhaps it is important to know that 
even in the face of this ability to change 
certain patterns are preserved. There 
is enough preserved for inner coherence, 
for identity, for autonomy. 
tain sense it can be said that learning 


and growth follow certain laws which: ’: 


are similar for the organism, the mind 


of the individual, the social group and ~ 


even the culture of civilization. To a 
certain extent in all of these cases, learn- 
ing requires a certain richness of inner 
resources, of inner communications, of 
ability to change. It requires self-ob- 
servation, determination, the develop- 
ment of more sensitive sense organs. 
The most powerful eye is the eye that 
can see in the weakest light. Growth 
requires increasing awareness and re- 
sponse. And in one sense it might be 
said (and perhaps you will forgive me 
for saying this to those of you who are 
Unitarians who believe in “progress on- 
ward and upward”) that in one sense 


' growth and strength imply a sense of 


tragedy; because tragedy, I think, im- 
plies the awareness of realities which 
are hostile to our own values and yet 
beyond our power to mitigate or change. 


One-twelfth of mankind not enough 
In terms of practical politics, what can 
we do? First, the foundations of our 
strength today are narrow both in terms 
of manpower and equipment. The back- 
bone of the Western World is repre- 
sented by not more than 200 million 
English speaking people. By and large 
when the chips are down, when things 
get dangerous in Korea, these are the 
ones we can rely on to pay the taxes 
and furnish the fighting men. By and 
large they are bearing it well. But as 


In a cer-:: 


It is one of the terrible prob- 
lems of a power struggle that 
the very human considera- 
tions for which it was entered 
upon are destroyed. | 
LANNHNHAIRAgoQaDgOgANgAgaNgOG 


the years go on, 200 million, one- 
twelfth of mankind, cannot indefinitely 
sustain or combat the weight of more 
than half the world. And what is true 
of our basis in manpower is true of our 
basis in equipment. We have vast re- 
sources in technology, but these re- 
sources exist in only a very few countries; 
and in these countries, in a very few 
cities and in a very few industrial areas. 
With atom bombs getting bigger and 
better, our technical resources are in a 
more dangerous position every day. 
What we need, then, is to progress from 
200 million people solidly - integrated 
in a free world, to a free world of. 1200 
million people with the economic 
strength, technological equipment, liv- 
ing standards and the fundamental 
moral and spiritual values of the West. 

It sounds fantastic and difficult, but 
I know no substitute for it. What the 


‘average American has-in ‘the United 


States is worlds apart from what the 
average Frenchman or Italian has; not 
to mention what the average Indian, 
Arabian, Iranian or Iraquian has..' And 
that is perhaps a measure of the vast- 
ness of our economic problem... Even 
if we had a thousand: million. people 
somehow integrated into a free society, 
it would be barely half of the world, 
there being nearly two and -one. half 
billion people in it today.. In some sense 
we cannot carry out this task ‘of. build- 
ing a ‘strong, free world, without the 
economic and social strength that hu- 
man resources provide. In the long 
run, we need not merely military 
strength; we need something much more 
fundamental in the creative power of 
the 300 million people in America and 
Western Europe. Not merely do the 
Swedes, Danes and Dutch need Ameri- 
can materials, but perhaps we need their 
people desperately. For every French- 
man in uniform, there are two Chinese 
or four Russians. 


A mere shadow 

In.a democracy, the decision of how 
much development we need as insur- 
ance against the immediate catastrophe, 
and how much we dare plow back into 
ultimate strength, is for the people to 
make. In 1939 America was one of 
the weakest powers. She had an effi- 


‘cient but small army. Instead, the vast 


resources of the American _people. were 
3 


RARNL NAA AHA LAA ALAA HAM RRARAROS 


The psychologist has claimed 
that many of our conversa- 
tions today are a series of 
mutually interrupted mono- 
logues. And what is a style 
of conversation among indi- 
viduals is a policy among 
governments. 


ANNNANHNNHLQAKNHO NOAH AAAALANRAAARAAS 


plowed back year after year into real 
sources of strength — improved produc- 
tion, better trained and paid workers, etc. 
so that when the time did come, this 
country found that it could very quickly 
achieve military preparedness and 
strength. 

In a certain sense France was the 
exact opposite. She had a strong army. 
In 1919, 1920, 1923 she was the great- 
est military power on the European 
continent and, perhaps, as far as mili- 
tary land power was concerned, the 
greatest power in the world. . . . France's 
military power rose rapidly, reached a 
peak around 1930, was overtaken by 
mostother countries, and now is a mere 
shadow of its past strength. So al- 
though we can’t afford to become in- 
ferior’ to a possible rival in military 
power, we must also not neglect the 
sources of our real strength as a nation 
and a culture. 

Let’s remove the dynamite 

How many cities of integrated eco- 
nomic and democratic strength can we 
build in the next fifteen or twenty years? 
The important thing will be what we do 
in those countries where we can still 
move. More than half of mankind today 
is not stable in any serious sense of the 
word. From Bolivia to Bogata, from the 
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peasants stirring in Asia to the peasant 
war in the Phillipines, from the crisis in 
Iran to the assassinations in Lebanon and 
‘Trans-Jordan, there is so much dyna- 
mite that no agreement among _ the 
great powers is likely to last long. There 
is no solution short of removing the 
dynamite, which means making some 
of the pressingly needed changes in the 
large areas of the world. 

Our strongest appeal is the freedom 
and individuality allowed under the 
democratic structure. The individual 
should have the right to learn or not 
learn at his own speed; he should have 
the right to keep as many of his habits 
as he likes; to walk instead of being 
pushed. There is tremendous 
achievement possible in these simple 
things which make for the growth of 
human dignity. The Marshall Plan has 
brought home this possibility of achieve- 
ment to many lands in terms of money 
and resources. However, we have been 
slow to make the constructive side of 
our foreign aid proportionate to our ex- 
penditures for military aid: We will 
have to move it up in the scale of 
priorities. 


The 1950's are the years of 
decision. We must continue 
to permit our democracy to 
mean the ability to learn, 
openness to the world around 
us, the willingness to listen to 
those who differ from us; the 
refusal to build a monolithic 
state; the emphasis on sym- 

_ pathy, even for those with 
whom we disagree—all in all, 
what the German _philoso- 
pher, Jaspers, called the “will 
to communicate.” 


Stalin’s miscalculations 
(Continued from page 13) 


personal experiences with the cultures 
and peoples of the West. 
Russia only. A victim of Russian history, 
he cannot get away from it any more 
than he can get away from speaking 
the Russian language. If Stalin had 
had the least suspicion that we would 
meet his guns with our guns in Korea, 
there never would have been a Korean 
war. But he had every reason to think 
we wouldn’t do anything. In the first 
place, the Secretary of State and Gen. 
Bradley both had come out and said 
before the Korean war, “Korea is inde- 
pendent.” Not only did it appear that 
we had given up Korea, but Stalin’s in- 
telligence told him the South Koreans 
had nothing with which to fight. He 


He knows 
except for one thing: Stalin may 


vverlooked two things about Ame: 
First, American psychology and secon 
American technology. He overlook 
the fact that America’s patience wor 
explode and that America had 
material means of implementing 
anger. 
No love of uniforms here . 
The beginning of the really serie 
international conflict with Russia car 
1 think, over Czechoslovakia. If Sta 
had deliberately set out to do the we 
thing he could possibly do for hims 
he couldn't have done better than. 
occupy Czechoslovakia. For we re 
re-arming only after its seizure. : 
has Stalin actually accomplished? Sor 
thing that no one in all American hist 
has been able to do — smashed Americ 
traditional opposition to rearmament 
time of peace. I don’t know of a sin 
war America ever fought in all its 
tory for which it was prepared to fig 
Whenever it had to fight, it had to fi 
and prepare at the same time — certai 
this is true of the First and Secd 
World Wars. There has always bee 
traditional hostility to militarism. 
country hates uniforms. Look at 
generals. Before the war when 
went into the offices of the Secret 
of Defense, you saw generals wa 
around as civilians, because they dic 
like to wear uniforms to their offi 
Now, of course, we are in the midst 
military preparedness and they are 
wearing uniforms. But this is an a 
uniform, anti-military country — alw 
has been. And Stalin has done the 
thing he never should have done — 
ploded our patience and driven u 
militarizing ourself on a gigantic s¢ 
in time of peace. If Stalin had € 
understood the West, he never we 
have blundered the way he has. — 
never should have shelved people 
Litvinov and Maisky. And now gq 
along, not knowing the West, trusting 
his own infallibility, he finds not ¢€ 
America rearming but all of West 
Europe. War would be disastrous 
Russia — and I’m sure there will be 


another miscalculation because — 
doesn’t know the West. Particule 

he ignorant of a country like the Un 
States. Foully ignorant. He can’t n 
another Korea and he can’t have anot 
Czechoslovakia. Another ' attemy 
engineer a communist dictators ip 
where in Europe would mean war 
he going to blunder on, or isn’t he? 
guess is that he won't because 


for Russia. I only trust and hope 


he will understand the lesson c 
recent experiences, a 
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Conference this summer at Star Island. 


the rights of man. 


‘Fair shares’ for all 


different. The appeal is to the good in 
men, and the reliance is upon fellowship 
and friendliness, not on fear and greed. 
In this way we seek to enlarge freedom 
for everyone to lead a full, vigorous and 
happy life. It is very clear from all my 
contacts with Americans, both sympa- 
thetic and unsympathetic, that there is 
much ignorance and misunderstanding 
of what we have tried to do in this di- 
rection. Simply put, the aim of the 
Welfare State is to ensure fair shares for 
all and a sharing of the burdens which 
too often in the past have tended to fall 
heaviest upon those least able to bear 
them. Thus we have retained our sys- 
tem of rationing when almost every other 
nation in Europe has abandoned it. We 
have done so because we do not believe 
in rationing by the purse. “We have 
also maintained a system of food sub- 
sidies in order again to ensure that the 
necessities of life are kept within the 
reach of the ordinary person. We have 
gone further and established a national 
insurance and assistance system which 
opens to all the benefits of free medi- 
cine, dental treatment and ear and eye 
aids; which provide retirement pensions 
at 60 for women and 65 for men; which 
provides sickness unemployment, ma- 
sity and widows’ benefits, and chil- 
'dren’s allowances. To this scheme all 
‘contribute, whether employed by a firm 
self, whether working or idle, and all 
mefit from it. 


The Socialist approach has been very . 


| John Kielty is secretary of the General Assembly of the Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches in England. This speech was also given at the World Order 


ngland’s six-year revolution 


Welfare State believes in ‘fair shares for 
all, including world’s backward peoples 


By JOHN KIELTY 


DURING THE PAST SIX YEARS in England a tremendous revolution has been taking 
place. In some ways it is little less significant than the Russian Revolution of 1923. 
A nation has been completely changed by the establishment of what is called a - 
“welfare state” and by the maintenance of full employment, a thing heretofore 
unknown in peace time. These changes have been made because we believe the 
true purpose of any society is to promote and protect the dignity and well-being of 
the individual. The old capitalism which grew up in Britain perhaps earlier than 
elsewhere made the pursuit of profit a major virtue, thus lowering values and sacrific- 
ing the claims of human brotherhood to the demands of private gain. In this way 
wealth was worshipped, its power exalted and the rights of property placed before 


To hasten, perhaps by several gene- 
rations, the realization of a world com- 
munity, as a means of implementing the 
general social welfare of nations and as 
a means of destroying militarism and 
war, is the international mission of So- 
cialism. 

Our approach to the major problems 
of our times is simple: the removal of 
social injustice which lies at the root 
of all disorder and forms the active 
breeding ground for communism. We 
have tackled it in Britain with the Wel- 
fare State with its doctrine of “fair 
shares for all”; we are tackling it in the 
Commonwealth by building up the great- 
est amount of cooperation that has ever 
existed between the constituent bodies 
and by bringing India, Pakistan and Cey- 
lon into the family as free, self-govern- 
ing nations; we are tackling it in the 
Empire by schemes of colonial develop- 
ment and education. And still pursu- 
ing our ideal of the whole world as kin, 
we plan to go on to extend mutual aid 
to other backward peoples. 

1800 calories to sustain life 

We see the matter as a challenging 
moral problem. The average income 
per head in the U. S. A. is $1200 a 
year; in Britain it is $600 a year; in 
another dozen countries it is $450 a 
year; in the rest of the world, compris- 
ing about two thirds of the world’s 
population, the average is only about 
$60 to $90 a year; and what makes it 
worse in many of these poorer countries 
is that the extremes of poverty and 


wealth are particularly striking, where- 
as in rich countries there has been a 
strong trend towards greater equality 


of income. What is more, the gap be- 
tween the advanced and the backward 
countries is becoming progressively 
wider since the advanced nations with 
their higher level of output continue to 
accumulate capital for yet further de- 
velopment, while the underdeveloped 
areas who use nearly all their wealth 
merely to keep alive continue to fall 
further behind. 

The average expectation of life in the 
advanced countries is 70 years, but in 
great stretches of backward areas it is 
only 35. In India 150 babies in every 
1000 die, in Egypt 170, in Britain 32, 
in U, S. A. 31. In Britain and the 
U. S. A. each person consumes 3000 
calories per day, in India and Pakistan 
it is 1570, and half the population of 
the world gets less than 2000. The 
minimum needed to sustain life is 1800. 
An examination of the protein value 
reveals an even worse state, for in the 
U. S. A. the average protein consump- 
tion is 60.3 grams per day; in Great 
Britain 44.7, but in China only 4.5 
grams, and in India only 4.0. 

Illiteracy figures are also revealing. 
Britain has none, but in the U. S. A. 4% 
of the population over 10 years of age 
is illiterate, in India 90%, and Egypt 
85%. Housing is terrible and sanitation 
and health provisions wicked. Here 
are the basic facts that lead to war and 
the spread of communism. 

Socialism not by coup but election 

What is our attitude toward the 
USSR? All too many people in America 
think that there is little choice between 
a socialist and a communist. The com- 
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-munist predicates a sharp and definite 
break in evolution brought about by a 
revolutionary act of force, a transition 
period of violence and dictatorship, and 
the establishment of the new order by 
revolutionary actions and decrees. Thus 
it does not matter to him whether his 
country is under a capitalist or a so- 
cialist government for it has been laid 
down for him that in all states he must 
pursue extra-legal methods aimed at 
the overthrow of every government ex- 
cept his own. The end justifies the 


means, and the individual is completely - 


subservient to the state. The socialist 
‘believes in speeding up the processes of 
evolution and democratic government 
and the sacred rights of individuals, the 
state being their servant and not their 
master. In Czechoslovakia communism 
was achieved by a coup which liquidat- 
ed and continues to liquidate all oppo- 
sition. In Britain, which went socialist, 
there was a free election followed five 
years later by another free election, and 
Mr. Churchill had as much freedom of 
speech as Mr. Attlee and actually the 
backing of more than 90% of the press. 
Systems come and go 

Nevertheless, the British people have 
no quarrel with the Russian people. 
They had much sympathy and admira- 
. tion for the struggle of the Russians in 
the last war. They recognize that Rus- 
sia has the right to her own form of 
government and economy. They have 
no sympathy with the excesses of the 
Russian system, but 600 years of self- 
government has taught them that sys- 
tems come and go. They wish to work 
with Russia in mutual understanding, 


but if that is to happen there must be 
a complete change in the attitude of 
the USSR toward international prob- 
lems. . 

‘We have been much criticized for 
our recognition of the communist gov- 
ernment in China. We recognized the 
Central People’s Government because 
it was an accomplished fact, without 
implying our approval or disapproval. 
Whether we like it or not it is the gov- 
ernment whose word holds for the one- 
sixth of the world’s population which 
constitutes China. If official’ contact is 
to be maintained with that large fac- 
tion of the world then the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government must be dealt with, 
and it should occupy the seat allotted 
to China in the UN. We deplore what 
has happened in Korea and the support 
to aggression given by the Chinese com-. 


munists; and after the U. S. we have- 


given the largest support in men and 
materials to the war in Korea. We be- 
lieve that it only adds to the difficulties 
of arriving at a settlement if China’s 
government is indefinitely excluded from 
the U. N. where in the end the solu- 
tion of these problems will have to be 
found. 

We support the U. N. for three rea- 
sons in the main: 

1.) It keeps open a forum in which 
international problems can be settled 
by negotiations. If all nations are mem- 
bers and make use of conciliation ma- 
chinery, there is no need for force. 


2.) It provides the means of protect- 
ing the freedom and independence of 
individual states by collective action 
against aggression. 


*,..tomaintain unrelentingly the struggle...” 


A letter from J. CHUTER EDE, British Home Secretary to John 
Kielty, chief executive of the British General Assembly of Unitarian 


and Free Christian Churches. 


I am glad to know that you are going to America at the end of this month to 
attend the Conference of our Unitarian friends in that country. 
It is good to know that personal contact is thus being maintained with those who 


hold free Christian views in the great English-speaking democracy. The liberty of’ 


knowledge, utterance and argument which they and we jointly prize is the most 
precious possession of the democracies. A few years ago it appeared to be unchal- 
lengeable, and its spread throughout the nations of the world assured. The history 
of the last 20 or 30 years however shows us that the right to seek and proclaim the 
truth cannot be bequeathed by one generation to the next, unless the heirs to great 
traditions are prepared to maintain unrelentingly the struggle by which freedom of 
conscience and of utterance has been established. 

It is essential that our duty in this respect should be accepted and discharged in 
no narrowly conceived fashion. Intellectual and spiritual liberty, great as it is, must 
not become an end in itself. Freedom from the slaveries of the past must be the 
ground from which we go forward to the battle in which freedom will be used for 
the establishment of social justice and the recognition of the duty of each of us to 
work for the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

I hope that you will be able to assure our American friends that this is the earnest 
desire of the people in this country for whom you speak, and that we are confident 
that in these aims we are united with our friends to whom you will be. speaking. 
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3.) It is the instrument of economic 
and social progress. 

And these three are the main objec- 
tives of England’s foreign policy. | Since 
we view the U. N. as primarily de 
signed to conciliate and eventually td 
comprise as its members all states with 
effective governments we want the 
Chinese government in, To maintain that 
attitude today may seem idealistic, but 
there never was a time*when it was 
more important than now to keep an 
unshaken belief in the U. N. as a prac- 
tical instrument in world affairs, sin 
in the words of Wendell Willkie, this is 
“one world.” 


4 


We must fight communism; but we 
fight it best with the weapons of mu 
tual aid, as you have been doing and as 
we are trying to do in Europe and all 
over the world. The weapons of war 
may for a time hold back communism 
and they must never be too weak, but 
they can never finally remove the threat. 
It is not by brawn alone man has wo 
his great victories, but by the combina 
tion of brain and muscle, and now the 
brain of Western man must be matched 
against the brain of the communist 
world and the evils that breed the un 
rest upon which that communist brain 
thrives. It is a disease and not a grow 
which can be cut out. We got rid of 
the plague by removing the breeding 
grounds of the carrier, we shall get rid 
of the communist menace only by rid 
ding it and ourselves of its breeding 
grounds. Idealistic if you like, but we 
in Britain have done much with our 
ideals this past six years, and we believe 
profoundly that the longer we keep ou 
of war and have a positive approach ta 
the mighty issues the greater everyda 
grow our chances of establishing and 
maintaining a positive peace. 
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cLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, il a. 1 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. Y 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks H. 
and Wiliam Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Eve 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Chure! 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11:0 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SO 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office of 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Stap 
Executive Director. i 


KING’S CHAPEL. . Corner Tremont n 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Re 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sund 
Service, 11a. m, Week Days, 12 ba Mond 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, 
preachers. All are wel . : : 


Ten miles off the coast of Portsmouth, N. H., is a small group of islands that still 
s the impress of their fishing-colony origin. Star, not the largest of the islands, is 
year the home of the World Order Conference, sponsored by the Isle of Shoals Uni- 
n Association with the cooperation of the Department of Adult Education of the AUA. 
= guests from four European countries came to the island to give the Conference 
. Discussion periods followed in which everyone took part. Chairman Lester 
fi (minister of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass.) made copious notes and recordings 
the whole three weeks’ proceedings to bring to those who were not there a glimpse into 
he ideas tussled with by two hundred people of liberal persuasion, seriously considering 
ind discussing the difficult problems of our modern world. 


‘ . 
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History is up to us! 


‘Liberals must keep conscience alive’; 
social action is the way: World Order Week 


By LESTER C. LEWIS 


be 


SOWN THE RIVER, past potent reminders of war—the hulking submarines in the navy 
yard —the Kyboko took us out to our quiet sea-island and the Conference on World Order. 
There were 200 of us, including 20 housewives, 13 teachers, 9 ministers, 7 pensioners, 
} engineers, 5 secretaries, and an assorted number of other professions (including lawyers, 
ibrarians, a chemist, a saleswoman, a nurse, a laundry worker, a musician and a 
machinist). After spending the first day accommodating ourselves to our island home, 
‘enewing old acquaintances and making a beginning of new friendships, we settled down 
‘0 a rigorous schedule of lectures and discussions that were to take us through a thoughtful 
and exciting week. Some idea of the event-packed days can be had from this schedule 


of a typical Conference day: 


8:00- 9:00 Breakfast 
9:00- 9:20 Morning Chapel 
9:30-10:30 Evaluation Panel 
 10:30-12:00 Free Period 
_ 12:00- 1:00 Dinner 
_ 1;:00- 3:00 Discussion Groups 
. 8:00- 5:00 Free Recreation 
- 5.00- 6:00 Talk on the Rocks 
_ 6:15- 7:15 Supper 
_ 7:80- 8:30 Conference Speaker 
_ 8:30-10:00 Planned Recreation 
 10:15-10:30 Candlelight Service 


amie coverage of all the talks and 
iscussions is obviously impossible, so an at- 
empt has been made to give a sampling of 
ihe atmosphere we all enjoyed, as well as 
oresent, in summary form, the main ideas 
that caught at the imaginations of the 
speakers and their listeners. 


presed, not ultimate reality 
- Karl Deutsch, whose entire speech you 
an read elsewhere in this issue, had spoken 
the tragedy of the total success of power, 
ving Sparta’s victory over Athens as an 
xxample. Strange to say, a major reac- 
on persisting throughout the week, was a 
meat craving by many to understand the 
aature of tragedy. ‘ Although no one seemed 
ible to explain adequately just what tragedy 


s our almost’ unconscious acceptance 
fact that with us for all time are the 
of wars, of such things as our guilt 


- 


‘everyone seemed to grasp its reality. | 


at having been the first to use the atomic 
bomb, of McCarthyism’s destruction of our 
liberal strength and of the many other 
forces that succeed in making civic cowards 
of us. Dr. Deutsch’s answer to one ques- 
tion during the question period was in the 
nature of a warning, “Tragedy is most real 
—but it is not the ultimate reality.” 

One questioner asked, “Can we develop 
the lasting strength that comes from the 
long-range view of power?” Dr. Deutsch 
pointed out that we can expend up to one- 
third of our national income — 50 billion 
dollars or more a year — without destroy- 
ing our economy, which, if anything, is 
growing more and more powerful every 
year. He gave Mexico as an example of a 
country we have helped in this long-range 
sense of developing rather than exploiting 
an under-privileged people. To a mood 
of defeat implied in some questions, he re- 
plied that fear is the main thing we have 
to fear, that rival ideologies can live to- 
gether for centuries and that security is a 
state that can never be fully achieved. He 
also pointed out that the religious liberal. 
before attempting to sway other people 
towards this long-range view of power, 


needs to be wary of .where he places his. 
strength, not necessarily choosing to stand - 


behind’ persons in: power at the. moment; 


he needs most especially to depend upon’ 


deeds rather than words in making his 


evaluations of people and organizations 
with whom he intends to work. 


An answer for perfectionists 

During the Monday morning panel dis- 
cussion we came back to the tragedy -of 
our disordered world, of the guilt we felt for 
it and our inability to show effective liberal 
leadership. We recalled that Prof. Eduard 
C. Lindeman! has pointed out that the 
perfectionist fails unless, along with main- 
taining his ideals, he (1) defines some in- 
termediate goals for himself in immediate 
terms, and (2) understands that the world 
is an imperfect place and that tragedy is an 
inherent part of the human experience. 
This had led Dr. Harlow Shapley? to ask a 
question concerning a_ specific modern 
tragedy, “What are we going to do about 
the civic cowardice we find not only all 
around us, but in ourselves?” The Panel 
suggested that a positive choice has to be 
made between an easy conformity which 
eventually leads to moral flabbiness and de- 
terioration, and a firm adherence to those 
vital ethical principles which require real 
discipline and sometimes sacrifice. 


Martyrdom sometimes necessary 

Every member of the. Conference soon 
developed a great fondness for his discus- 
sion group — it becomes an intimate family 
—in fact, often one in which a member 
expresses himself more freely and learns 
faster from others than he is able to do in his 
own family. On Monday our group met 
for the first time in the shelter of the rocks 
on Chapel Hill. The question before us 
stemmed from Dr, Shapley’s, “What are 
we going to do about American civic 
cowardice?” After we all agreed that the 
most effective action could be taken only 
by individuals. organized into groups, Dr. 
Fritz Buri (Swiss educator and theologian) 
quickly forced us to realize that in cer- 
tain instances one must risk individual 
martyrdom. Certainly under the Nazis in 
Germany martyrdom became the only way 


1 Former professor of social philosophy, Néw 
York School .of ‘Social, Work, speaking at an 
earlier conference. 


2 Director of the Harvard Observatory and.. 


noted atomic scientist, at the same’ meeting?*- 
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to protest a regime which represented the 
annihilation of all values. John How- 


land Lathrop? suggested a good example of: 


the power of an individual personality in 
Warren Austin— especially vis a vis his 
struggle with Vishinsky in the U. N. Security 
Council. A discussion of guilt ensued in 
which Buri reminded us that it is something 
new for America to experience a continued 
feeling of guilt; he warned us to be care- 
ful in moving from optimism to an obses- 
sion with tragedy — the danger being nihil- 
ism. Prof. Lindeman had urged us that 
we need to be forever adventurous where 
difficult choices confront our conscience — 
otherwise it dies. We closed on an agree- 
ment that liberalism means not just un- 
orthodox theological convictions but specific 
actions in the social realm, feeding the starv- 
ing being a case in point as regards India. 
The Kingdom of God, if it is to be ushered 
in at all, must come in by our help, and 
not, as the orthodox think, by hoping 
and praying for it. 
Prize-fight diplomacy 

On Tuesday morning the Panel moved 
to a fine discussion which formulated per- 
haps the biggest unanswered question of 
the week, “Can we afford open diplomacy 
in the international scene?” We wondered 
how we could avoid, on the one hand, the 
terrible errors of letting a few men decide 
in-secret the fate of billions of people; and 
on the other hand, the terrible errors to 
which the best of men are forced if they 
negotiate in the bright light of a publicity 
which pictures them like prize-fighters and 
excites the public to influence them as 
would a crowd at a prize-fight. It was 
agreed, however, that foreign policy should 
be based on certain moral considerations 
and that for America, especially, this is 
essential. Among eloquent expressions by 
each of the Panel members on the liberal’s 
imperative to cut through to the moral issue, 
we single out John Kielty’st “The liberal 
must keep conscience alive. My God, how 
this world needs a, conscience!” 


First German liberal voice in 10 years 
We had looked forward for some time to 


3 Minister, Church of the Savior, Brooklyn. 


4 Secretary, General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches (London). 


Prof. Bulck’s® talk on the rocks concerning 
the political and spiritual situation in Ger- 
many. Until 1949 no Germans had par- 
ticipated in the IARF for over ten years. 
For many of us it was our first contact 
with a German liberal. Prof. Bulck’s open- 
ing point was that democracy cannot func- 
tion without sufficient material support; he 
described the tragedy of bombed out and 
refugee people in Germany, of money regu- 
lations, the rise of prices without a corres- 
ponding rise in purchasing power and the 
fifteen years of undernourishment. These 
things, he said, have tended to decrease the 
middle class. Occupation policies, he fears, 
are not allowing the Germans to go enough 
on their own. Thus, there is a lack of in- 
terest in political affairs; young people, in- 
cluding his students, are absorbed in their 
own immediate needs — such as just getting 
enough to eat. So spiritual life is marked 
by a great decline of values. People run 
away from reality, and, unfortunately, it is 
not the ideal world that attracts them. More 
than elsewhere, he felt, Germany has be- 
come the home of the mass man — some 
intoxicated with the dream-like world of 
the movies, some hypnotized by the de- 
sire “to make money, much money,” to 
“live luxuriously.” As a contrast to this 
spiritual barrenness, he pointed out a 
few bright spots among whom he 
classified the physicists with a conscience, 
religious socialists and Roman Catholic con- 
verts. The Confessional Church (largest 
Protestant denomination) is not uniformly 
good he said, but numbers heroes and some 
martyrs from the war period. Although 
church leadership is independent of the 
state now and has been growing in freedom 
ever since 1848, with the exception of the 
Nazi period, the hope for greater freedom 
of thought and worship after the war has 
been only partly realized. To make mat- 
ters worse, the people generally do not 
understand the preachings of the churches, 
which seem unrelated to life. Prof. Bulck 
placed his hope in the Schweitzer-like liberal 
organization of which he and Rev. Meyer 
in Frankfurt are presidents, feeling that 
perhaps its influence will grow. 


5 Lecturer on the spiritual history of Chris- 
tianity at the University of Hamburg, Germany. 
Also president of the Geneva Association for 
Liberal Christianity. 


On the third evening Prof. L. J. van Holk of Holland, spoke. Philosopher and theo~ ’ 


logian of the University of Leiden, he is at present visiting professor at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. van Holk spent several months in prison as a hostage during the Nazi 
occupation of the Netherlands. Decay and death, or even a narrow escape from them, 
are not easy to face, he suggested; and the widespread uneasiness about “the survival of 
European civilization” requires religious liberalism to face this problem with all its 
energy. Following is Dr. van Holk’s own precis of the message he brought to the Conference. 


Civilization’s survival: 


the task of liberals 


By L. J. van HOLK 


COMING TO AMERICA I find it in the midst of a struggle between its great historical task 
and its unwillingness to assume the responsibility for it. The meaning of this struggle is: 
How are we to preserve and renew the real values of Western civilization? On the one 
hand in America there is a certain pessimism rampant, tending to let things go on; on the 
ether hand there is more will to experiment with new things than in any other modern 


Western country. 
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Now, probably there will be a dee] 
agreement all through the West that thi 
most important values are: freedom, jus 
tice, enlightenment and generosity—that is t 
‘say, the core of Christian humanism. i 
the 19th century had a firm and unques 
tioned belief in the onward and upware 
movement of civilization, we in this gene 
ration have to wrestle with the downwar¢ 
movements which inevitably  interpos: 
themselves throughout the “centuries. 


The greatest obstacle to all enlightenes 
thinking on the survival of Western civiliza 
tion is the rather recent “organic” theory 
of history + the theory that every civiliza 
tion had to follow an inexorable pattern o 
youth, maturity, decay and death. We 
should understand that such terms ar 
merely metaphorical and that civilization 
although embedded in deep natural trends 
is mainly the product of human beings - 
and those human beings can plan anc 
organize and create and recreate. Her 
is where the task of religious liberalism lies 
because this branch of Christianity has al 
ways stood for the forces of reason anc 
love. 


It has become fashionable to denounc 
our historic moral standards as “Victorian’ 
—thereby assuming that we are too sophis 
ticated for such “naive” moral aims. Bu 
this is a fallacy. Without strong mora 
foundations and firm religious convictions 
every civilization is doomed to “dry up anc 
blow away.” When now we brace our 
selves for the inner renewal of our Westen 
civilization we find that world order i 
one of the inescapable conditions of sucl 
renewal. And world order above all thing 
requires reason and justice, wisdom an 
generosity —in other words, the funda 
mental values of Christian humanism. 


Problem solving: American & Europea 
At the Wednesday morning Panel, afte 
a series of questions from the audience 
concerned with inflation, the defects of th 
profit motive and the loss of reason in ou 
attitude toward many problems, there fol 
lowed an interesting controversy over tech 
niques of problem-solving. It was agreee 
that Americans tend to attack problem 
frontally without too much _preparator 
thought, while Europeans are over give: 
to self-analysis and no action. To th 
European, Americans seem to “blunde 
along,” without self-appraisal while th 
Europeans do not find their own con 
tinual analysis morbid or ennervating. Mer 
rill Bush® suggested that we seem super 
ficial in our attempt to problem-solve be 
cause we try to “hammer out” difference 
— scholar with taxi driver, for instance 
and are still seeking adequate ca 
of real group action and harmonious 
onciliation of conflicting points of view. — 
The audience asked for further com 
ment on a definition of civilization as a so 
ciety of creative men and our need to under 
stand how human dignity is built up in a 
individual. Van Holk responded that 
nity is based on_ reciprocity — somethit 
more than courtesy. He was appalled b 


6 AUA's director of Adult Education. 
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life’s lack of this quality: “There is — 


othing so simple as morality, only we 
jon’t want to apply it.” A question im- 
lying that the profit motive was at the 
se of all our ills brought from Thomas 


Yahkub‘ a suggestion that there is no simple 
answer to our complex disease. We cannot 
eliminate war, he said, as long as we per- 
petuate war in all parts of our life. 


7 Born in India, now teaching in this country. 


Dr. Fritz Buri, theologian at the University of Basel, Switzerland, a friend and devotee 
{ Schweitzer’s, presented the significance of Schweitzer in one of the talks on the rocks. 


tis own summary follows: 


hweitzer — prophet among nihilists 


By FRITZ BURI 


LIVE TopAyY in a world filled with the ruins of religious and philosophical, political and 


tconomic ideologies. 


deologies. 


Let us hear now in this apocalypse of 
ihilism the truly prophetic voice of Albert 
ichweitzer. He has foreseen this catas- 
ophe; because he has recognized that our 
ivilization is no longer guided by spirit, but 
hat we have become the slaves of our in- 
entions, and are deceiving ourselves 
hrough thoughtlessness and the false com- 
ort: of outward success. That which . has 
aken place in the world since the begin- 
ling of Schweitzer’s culture-philosophy 
tudies, has only confirmed his pessimis- 
‘¢: prognosis, but it has not been able to 
eak his optimism, which is not a super- 
ial kind but a truly believing one, found- 
d on ethical thinking. 

Schweitzer is a rationalist and does not 
esitate to confess himself a rationalist. even 
a this age which almost despairs of think- 
g and is ready to throw itself into the 
s of all kinds of irrationalism. Accord- 


| Thursday evening was devoted to “Asia’s Aspirations and Contributions.” 


Possessed by anxiety, we seek to secure ourselves behind iron curtains. 
e in the danger of declining to the level of a cave-man. 
lltars, neither parties nor hierarchies, will be able to stop this decline. 


We hit each other on the head with the broken fragments of such 


We 
Neither stock-exchange nor 


ing to Schweitzer, the special potentiality 
and dignity of man lies in thinking. Apart 
from thinking man becomes the victim of 
dark powers and sinks to a bare primitive 
state. However it may not be an artificial, 
unreal thinking, but it must be an ele- 


mentary, comprehensible, cogent thinking; a 


thinking, which does not move in thin ab- 
stractions, but grows out of the realities 
of concrete life and proves its rightness by 
repeated application in concrete life. This 
thinking proves its power in that, when it 
deals with reality, it does not violate reality 
nor misinterpret it, but remains true to its 
acquired perception, and thus becomes the 
motive and idea of formative action. 
Schweitzer has for this a formula, “reverence 
for life,” for “we are life, which will live, 
and we are in the midst of life, which will 
live.” 


Dr. Ra- 


monohar Lohia, a rising political leader of the Socialist Party in India, spoke to us in 
ative dress — effectively dramatizing the international participation in our “World” Order 


Jonference. 


His speech in a condensed version follows. 


believe in revolutions! 


By RAMONOHAR LOHIA 


§ A MAN ENGAGED in politics, I have had little to do with religion, and more often than 
ot, I have satisfied myself with the usual belief that religion and politics ought to be 


separate, that politics ought to devote itself to secular subjects while religion confine itself 
«0 the relationship between individual man and whatever his God may be. Such a belief 
aas been found to be wanting in India as elsewhere, particularly because politics neces- 


| Apart from this inadequacy, politics, be- 
fa se it deals with power, has tended to 
roduce much bitterness and hatred. For this 
on I am aware of the fact that through- 
it the world, in Asia and in Europe, there 
been a revival of religion, although a 
val which, in many cases, has not been 
pful to mankind; for although men and 
vomen may have turned to religion in order 
some basic urge for good will and 

the resolving of bitterness and 
d, they often find themselves in a far 
seper sea of bitterness and hatred than 


ily cannot embrace a very large sphere of human life. 


what they have left. One of the grave 
maladies that has affected the Asian masses 
is precisely this bitterness and hatred which 
grows out of religious exclusiveness. In- 
stead of infusing politics with more ethical 
standards, religions have themselves be- 
come political in the worst sense of the 
term. And not only has this phenomenon 
been noticeable in Asia, but also in Europe 
in another way. The revival of religion 
has meant sustaining a structure of property 
relationships where some own and many 
others are dispossessed. The time has now 


> | 

come when the world of politics and the 
world of religion might strike a better un- 
derstanding. I would not suggest for a mo- 
ment that the secular basis of politics be 
given up. That has to be maintained; but 
it would be very wonderful if some way 
could be found whereby men would ac- 
quire a deeper understanding of the forces 
in operation, and men of religion and men 
of politics could help each other in order 
to improve the lot of people all over the 
world. 


As a politician, I would suggest that 


‘men of religion could be of some help to 


us if they would give up trying to use 
religion to sustain and enforce a system 
of property relationships which men of 
politics find unjust and wish to destroy. 
On the other hand, men of politics should 
give some assurance that they will not use 
hatred and jealousy as weapons in order 
to achieve their aims. 


Sympathy and anger 

I believe in revolutions, and being from 
India, I believe in them especially for my 
country. The extreme distribution of poverty 
and wealth necessitates this point of view. 
But we have had many revolutions before 
all over the world. Almost all started with 
the estimable idea of liberty and equality, 
and almost all have ended up by introduc- 
ing a new tyranny in place of the old. All 
the world over basic and sharp disillusion- 
ment amounting to disbelief has entered 
men’s minds. They have almost come to 
believe that nothing we could do would 
ever matter— tyranny will be always with 
them. We in India have come to the con- 
clusion that the basic mistake has been 
that revolutions hitherto have always been 
carried out in a spirit of jealousy and hat- 
red. Would it now be possible to carry 
out a revolution in, the spirit of sympathy 
and —I will add—anger. Not bitterness, 
jealousy or hatred, but sympathy and anger. 
Anger very definitely because it very often 
was the impetus behind Gandhi's revolt 
against the British. He shepherded millions 
of his countrymen into peaceful attacks 
against the legal structure, although many 
thousands of his followers were killed by 
those in authority. Anger was not eliminat- 
ed, but there was every attempt to eliminate 
jealousy and hatred, because hatred leads a 
man downward but anger against injustice 
is likely to lead him upward. 


300 persons per square mile 


India today has a productive equipment 
of not more than $385 per worker whereas 
you in America have a productive equip- 
ment equivalent to about $2,000 per worker. 
And practically two-thirds of the world is 
in the same condition as India, Our popu- 
lation is squeezed into 300 persons. per 
square mile. This is our poverty. Even 
those who own land have an average acre- 
age of about 1% or 2 acres per person. I 
suppose those of you who have anything 
to do with farming would realize how 
pitiful that acreage is. In America nobody 
would understand how a farmer could live 
on 2 acres per person. Your average acre- 
age is about 100 acres per person. And in 
the midst of this land-poor situation in 
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India, there are many groups who try to 
snatch away as large a share of this na- 
tional income as’ possible—the big land 
owners, big business and the princes and 
feudal lords. 


Revolution & earth-works | 

What shall we do in this situation? Shall 
we sit on our hands until some kind of 
election takes place every five years and 
be content with the one vote we can exer- 
cise? The Socialist Party has made its 
choice. It lies in revolution by peaceful 
means, not revolution by guns and bombs. 
The means we shall employ shall grow 
out of a spirit of sympathy driven by 
anger, for no man who is prepared and 
willing to resist injustice can deprive him- 
self of this great and good quality of anger. 
If his eye does not redden at an act. of 
injustice, he shall hardly be in a position 
to shed a tear of sympathy. 

I would like to say at this point that it 
is not only resistance to injustice, but con- 
structive daily activities that are under- 
taken by political parties in Asia, particu- 
larly in India. Because it would not be 
possible for a whole village to engage in a 
work project unless they knew its bene- 
fits would aid them, our party has, during 
the last three years, attempted to gather 
together whole villages for digging irriga- 
tion ditches, building dams, canals, roads 
and the like. Our projects have not uti- 
lized iron and steel for these obviously 
cost money, and India has little money. 
We have concentrated on earthworks which 
will immediately benefit the village at 
hand. I am not implying that these earth- 
works are sufficient.for our needs, but with 
a country of 350 million people and 700,000 
villages, all the available money from our 
own government and/or the richest nation 
in the world would go a very little way 
towards industrializing ourselves on a 
Western basis. Thus the idea which the 
Socialist Party has been trying to place 
before the Indian people is that if a man 
works seven or eight hours for himself 
and his family, let him then devote an hour 
or half an hour for reconstructing his com- 
munity and his village. We have succeed- 
ed somewhat, but only by way of more or 
less placing a model before the people. 
We know that success in this direction can 
only come if landlordism is abolished and 
every family owns a piece of land adequate 
for its support. 


Civil disobedience for America 

Whatever I have said about India applies 
to Asia as a whole. The two prongs of our 
policy .are constructive activity on the one 
hand, and peaceful resistance to injustice 
on the other hand. We have tired to sym- 
bolize it in our country with the “spade” 
and the “prison.” 

At this point I would like to talk not 
about how America can help India, but 
how India can help you. At the moment 
the idea of force is dominant. All over the 
world people: feel that guns and atom 
bombs are the answer to.injustices. If the 
American people would. borrow the Indian 
weapon of civil disobedience, in. answer to 
many of the evils in their owncountry 
could « legitimately. conclude that . world 
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, we- 


opinion would swing in favor ot the rule 
of peaceful protest as against violent forms 
of action. This is one way you could as- 
sist two-thirds of the world. There is, of 
course another way to help and be helped 
—and that is, in order to preserve what you 
have achieved, you might start helping 
otherg to create what they are unable to 
with their small resources. If you could 
offer Asia not only technical assistance and 
money — but a reinforced faith in peaceful 
weapons of protest, the horrible spectre 
of war might be lessened. When I see a 
city like New York with its tall buildings 
and enormous masses of people, I too 
am affected by the horror war might bring 
to America. If there is any way to preserve 
mankind from the destructiveness of an- 
other world struggle, we of Asia would like 
to do our share of the work —and we will 
do it by reconstructing our country and 
resisting injustice peacefully, in “sympathy 
and anger.” 


Battle with our own souls 


After Dr. Lohia’s speech we took a 
short breather to witness a sunset service 
on the porch, Then we came back to hear 
Prof. Thomas Yahkub, a man who lives 
between the cultures of both India and 
America. Since coming here to college, he 
has married, brought up a daughter, car- 
ried on research in our prisons, preached 
in our churches, and is now teaching so- 
cial studies at Goddard College in Plain- 
field Vt. Prof. Yahkub commented that 
where our ancestors were called to uncom- 
plicated heroic action, we are called to 
battle with all our dignity against the “fis- 
sures of our own souls.” The first ques- 


tion he tackled was, “Out of the welter of 


demands upon us, what are the simplest an) 
most immediate?” een | 

He answered that we should be mot 
concerned with the erosion of our Bill 
Rights, that we should “pitch our ten’ 
among the people of Asia” and see th 
complicated issues are not resolved und« 
the simple headings of “right” and “wrong 
His second question was, “What tools i 
our own toolsheds need to be sharpene 
and used more effectively?” He suggeste 
they were: self-criticism, with the speci 
need to struggle against the extreme ag 
gressive egoism admired in our day; 
drive for truth, which often founders o 
the belief in “absolute” truth and so stop 
driving; psychiatry and depth physcholog 
generally — which statesmen use not at al 
and which ministers and teachers especia 
need to be effective. He asked last, “Whe 
have alien cultures to offer us for our he 
— whether there may even be times whe 
the East will save the West from itself 
He suggested that we apparently want t 
East to accept our idiosyncracies, even o 
vices, and that in some ways our interna 
tional policies seem to attempt to force o 
image on other people. We who wage wa 
for freedom must have some knowledge ¢ 
what freedom is: and that we may bes 
gain by starting with the Asian’s need. 
recalled in summary Pearl Buck’s stateme 
in 1942 that the moral issue in the worl 
today is summed up in the password “free 
dom for all.” . 

Our last meeting together on Star Islan 
was at a Candlelight Service which close 
on the words of India’s great poet, Rabin 
dranath Tagore: 

Thou has made me known to friena 

whom I knew not — 

Into that Heaven of freedom, my Fathe 

let our world awake. 


OSTRICHES 


They hang their consciences on handy pegs 
When they have done their thinking for the day 
And, seated safe on empty power kegs, 

Survey the world an ocean’s width away. 


“We fought for freedom once,” is their decree, 

No need again to offer upour sons: 

It’s your affair to prove that you are free 

Why should we beat our ploughshares into guns? 


“We have our harvest to attend—a man 

Has little time for soldiering and such; 

Besides, we’re burdened with the Marshall Plan 
And we are worn with figuring so much.” + 


And so they sleep. But slumber, once so sweet, . 
Is churlish, broken by a haunting dread: ail af 
They dream of that which strangely scorches wheat. - ". 


' And changes gold-to lead... 


HARRIET MORGAN’ TYNG = 
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To complete the over-all picture of World Order Week at Star Island, it was felt that 
summary of the idea content of the Conference; with an emphasis on the areas of agree- 


went, would provide a more positive frame of reference for the future. Following then is 


‘the Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass., and was a discussion leader at the Conference. 


x a summary. John Baker is managing editor of The Journal of Pastoral Care, minister 
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he theme of the Conference was “The Power Struggle vs. the Power of Understanding.” 


The ‘pain of new ideas’... the meeting of 


ninds .. . and SIX MAIN CONCLUSIONS 


By JOHN BAKER 


IME DISCUSSION GROUPS this World Order Week gave many of us entirely new experiences. 


any of us found strange things happening during these hours. 


Some of us found our- 


elves saying things far more profound than we would have thought ourselves capable of. 
hers discovered for the first time the “pain of a new idea” and the pleasure of reaching 

new level of understanding. Most of us have finished a short and crowded week to 
nd that time is no measure of intellectual growth. Here are some of the conclusions which 
he group as a whole seemed to agree upon. - 


. Values in Western civilization 

Each discussion group spent much time 
rying to formulate the values which we 
ave inherited in our culture and which 
ve would like to try to live by and 
trengthen. One group placed them in 
heir historical context; social conscience 
rom the Hebrews, humanism from the 
3reeks, supremacy of law from the 
Romans, the Great Commandments from 
christianity. From such ancient sources 
tas developed much of our precious liv- 
ng body of freedom. The dignity of the 
adividual, whoever he may be, has become 
lhe skeleton of that body. Its flesh is the 
four Freedoms, its skin the concept of 
reedom within law, and its senses the 
cientific method and mood, individual ini- 
jiative, and opportunity. Its mind is the 
nind of all of us together, with a common 
aith in reason, and its soul our faith in 
he Highest. 
_ We have much to say about other values 
which we sometimes take for granted: co- 
pperation, for instance. One group ex- 
plored its significance in areas of conflict, 
and stressed its value in terms of group 
sarticipation for creative solutions of prob- 
ms. Some of us were impressed with the 
ea that “unity in diversity” is as ap- 
olicable to the inter-relationships of na- 
ions as to the traditional areas of liberal 
religion. 
l. Threats to democracy 
_ The power of understanding would be 
strengthened if there were a wide-spread 
somprehension of the perils which con- 
front the democratic way of life both from 
vithin and from without. Armed aggres- 
sion was obviously recognized as a threat 
democracy, whether that aggression be 
Russian, Chinese, or, conceivably, Ameri- 
ce It was also agreed with almost com- 
plete unanimity that totalitarianism is 
incompatible with democracy, with the 
former flourishing where land is concen- 
mated in a few hands, the proletariat frus- 
rated, natural resources ly distributed 

ong the nations and the social classes, 


. ~ 


d eehare racial and minority tensions ex- - 


ist. The desirable response of the democ- 
racies as to the challenge of totalitarianism 
(Communist and Fascist), some groups 
thought, should be in terms of strengthen- 


‘ing and extending the values enumerated 


under I. above and, more particularly, 
in terms of improving means of world com- 
munication, of extending knowledge through 
education, of purifying our institutions, and 
of making our government more effective 
with a bettey-trained and more ethically 
conscious personnel. 
III. United Nations 

Understanding as a form of power would 
be brought to realization by strengthening 
the United Nations. It was especially 
emphasized that the activities of the social 
and economic agencies of the U. N. should 
be generously supported and should, wher- 
ever possible, be extended. The essential 
work of rehabilitation in a war-torn and 
economically backward world should not be 
undertaken unilaterally but rather should 
be initiated and implemented cooperatively 
under U. N. auspices. The envisioned 
strengthening of the U. N. involves the en- 
couraging of a concept of world law, giving 
full support to the already adopted “Unit- 
ing for Peace” proposal operating in the 
General Assembly and working for the event- 


ual creation of an international police force. 


While the hope was commonly held that 
the U. N. should become an agency with 
fuller power to achieve understanding, 
there were vigorous differences of opinion 
as to the ways, means, and timing to en- 
dow the U. N. with adequate power. 

At least two great dangers, it was felt, 
imperil the U. N. One of these is the possi- 
bility that the U. S.-might use the U. N. 
as an instrument for the fulfillment of 
strictly American interests in its anxiety 
over the East-West struggle. 

A second danger was felt in the threats 
which excessive nationalism poses. The cur- 
rent examples are an expanding and ag- 
gressive China and an explosive Iran, 

The members of some of the discussion 
groups were deeply impressed by the faith 


our European guests had in the VU. N,, 


. and partly as a consequence of their faith 


felt .a renewed hope that a great potential 
power for deepened understanding was in- 
herent in the great world organization. 

IV. Special policies 

It was the sense of all the groups that 
rehabilitation rather than increased arma- 
ments solely should be our immediate con- 
cern. Therefore the philosophy and spirit 
of Point IV should be adopted, imple- 
mented, and enlarged. 

Land reform, a vital necessity in many 
areas of the world, should immediately be 
undertaken through voluntary, centralized, 
and cooperative auspices. 


V. Idealism versus compromise 

One thorny problem that arose again and 
again in the groups (as it did in the Panel) 
was the conflict between the ideal and 
the real. Some of us agreed that we must 
strive to keep vital principles in constant 
operation and compromise only on details. 
Others decided that principles should al- 
ways be maintained intact. A third con- 
sensus was that the complications of private 
affairs and public life often required an 
action recognized as wrong: Our duty in 
such cases, it was submitted, is to keep 
alive the “sense of inescapable guilt,” and 
to accept and try to compensate for the 
consequences of such acts. 

VI. What do we do on Monday? 

Understanding involves more than com- 
prehension, asserted the groups. It neces- 
sitates significant action to implement prin- 
ciples. Religious liberals must work and 
encourage others to work for an expansion 
of knowledge about man and his world. 
Improvement in educational programs should 
be actively supported in terms of appro- 
priations for adult education, better-paid 
public school teachers, smaller classes, ex- 
change teachers and students. Ministers 
and educators should be urged to study 
and interpret the social and psychological] 
factors which create conflict and tension in 
human affairs. It was also urged that each 
of us work to mould public opinion in 
favor of the principles of religious liberal- 
ism by speaking out against hatred and 
prejudice, by refusing to be “civic cowards,” 
by joining voluntary organizations which 
promote fellowship and oppose selfish pres- 
sure groups, by maintaining contacts with 
friends and associates the world over, and 
by making available to all the pamphlet 
literature (written and as yet to be writ- 
ten) expressing the principles of our reli- 
gious and social faith. 

The discussants urged: one another to 
work for the alleviation of social and 
economic ills. This, it was believed, in- 
volves support for birth control as a popula- 
tion deterrent in over-crowded areas of the 
world as well as support of plans for more 
equal distribution of the world’s goods 
to eliminate hate between the “have” and 
“have not” nations. “Education for ad- 
versity” was urged whereby steps would be 
taken in advance to forestall depressions 
and war by means of cooperative planning. 
If all the above could be achieved, we 
would not be ashamed to be judged by 
the fruit of our efforts. 
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Threats and misinformation 


These are faced by Californians resisting 


: the Hierarchy’s tax-exemption program 


By LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


ENRAGED, DISAPPOINTED PROPONENTS of a 1951 legislative act, which had added 
another huge acreage to California’s tax-exempt private religious holdings, respond- 
ed with threats, intimidation and misinformation to the announcement that indignant 
citizens were going to activate the State’s Referendum Law. They got their counter- 
campaign under way immediately, with the obvious aim of depriving citizens of 
the usual opportunity to vote upon tax exemption measures. 


Such measures are in effect amend- 
ments to the State Constitution which 
when adopted in 1878 provided that 
only one type of property should be 
tax-exempt: that of the State’s public 
schools. Within a few years, first Stan- 
ford University, then churches, and 
eventually all private colleges and uni- 
versities were added. In 1944 what is 
known as the “Welfare Exemption” won 
the sanction of the people as a ballot 
measure. This gave the Legislature the 
right to add charitable institutions which 
operate on behalf of the entire com- 
munity. Because attempts to extend 
tax-exemption to private grade and high 
schools had been decisively defeated by 
vote of the people in 1926 and 1933, 
the word “educational” which had been 
included in the original writing, was 
stricken out by the State Senate. The 
legislative sponsors, asking support of 
the voters, had directed attention to this 
fact in order to secure its passage. 

The ‘Deal’ 

The constitutional amendment re- 
quired a legislative act to amend the 
Revenue and Taxation Code. The Sen- 
ators had added to the Assembly measure 
a final sentence: “This section shall not 
be construed . . . to extend an exemp- 
tion to property held by or used as an 
educational institution of less than col- 
legiate grade.” In the 1951 session the 
sponsors of the 1944 amendment, break- 
ing faith with the voters, joined a “deal” 
to add “private non-profit schools” to 
the Welfare Exemption, by crossing out 
this definite commitment, and adding 
the statement that henceforth they were 
to be included (my paraphrase). That 
the “deal” came about because the 
pressure of legislators and lobbies want- 
ing this tax exemption was strong enough 
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to prevent passage of certain other legis- 
lation, is well known. Although the 
proponents have made much of the 
Assembly vote as “unanimous,” the fact 
is that only a “voice vote” was taken 
with 75 of the 80 assemblymen present, 
and no dissenting vote cast. We do not 
know how many abstained. In the 
Senate, where the vote was recorded, 
three Senators — courageous men! — vot- 
ed “nay.” 

Governor Warren distressed many of 
his best friends by signing the measure 
on the flimsy excuse, so common in all 
legislatures nowadays, that he had re- 
ceived more letters in favor than against 
(for which no opportunity had been 
given), that the Attorney General had 
said it was not unconstitutional (i. e., 
Courts could rule that these schools 
could classify as tax-exempt “charities”). 
Further that California was the only 
state in which these schools are not ex- 
empt from taxation. (It would be of 
interest to hear from states which have 
unwisely voted tax exemption for all 
property owned by religious organiza- 


tions. -It is known that in some states ~ 


this provision has been so misused that 
valuable mid-city business property, ac- 
quired by the Catholic church, is operat- 
ed in competition with “private enter- 
prise” untaxed, for the sole benefit of 
the church. In California, somehow, 
even large ranches operate in a similar 
manner). 

The public knew little about this legis- 
lative “deal.” When opponents asked 
for a public hearing, April 27 was given 
in writing. Without further notifica- 
tion it was moved up to April 20. When 
those who were around to watch such 
things appeared, they were given a 
“brush off’ with a ten-minute time allot- 


ment. Well before the 27th the measur 
reached final action and had been signe@ 


Green light to Hierarchy? 4 | 


The Referendum — which private cit 
zens are called upon to organize and t§ 
finance — offers the only means for find] 
ing out whether the majority of voter 
are now ready to give the green light 
to the Catholic hierarchy to acquire adj 
ditional property for their church schoc 
system which is mushrooming all ove 
California, and this, through tax-exemp 
tion, at the expense of other tax-payers 

Though less citizens have swallowes 
the argument that “these schools sa 
us money,” because of their claim tha 
they “save the tax-payers $43,000,00 
annually.” One bright columnist, ho 
ever, after printing a letter seriousl 
and naively expounding the benefi 
conferred on tax-payers because the 
are relieved of meeting the cost of edu 
cating approximately 150,000 children 
quipped, “Fine idea! Then why not le 
them run all of our schools and save 
the entire expense?” Running all of o 
schools they no doubt would like to do 
and theirs also: all at our expense! 

That is made amply clear in the 
Catholic press. “Tax justice,” which 
they say is “all they ask,” includes not 
only relief from payment of taxes o 
their ever-increasing property; they ob 
ject also to the “tax injustice” that the 
are taxed for the support of public 
schools (which they persistently and o 
course inaccurately describe as “schools 
under state control”). In other words 
they want what .they consider theix 
share of public funds for the support 
of their private schools. That undoubt 
edly is what they intend to ask for next 
Actually, all children in the “private non 
profit” schools of California could be 
absorbed in our present schools at ve 
little additional expense. “Tax justice, 
says the Catholic press, “would be as in 
Holland,” where they have sought and 
got appropriations from public funds 
(see Paul Blanshard’s Communism 
Democracy, and Catholic Power). 

My interest and activity was height 
ened by my reading of both of Mr. 
Blanshard’s enlightening books — Ameri 
can Freedom and Catholic Power and 
Communism, Democracy and Catholic 
Power; V. T. Thayer’s The Attack on the 
American Secular School, Conrad H. 
Moehlman’s The Wall of Separation Be- 
tween Church and State, and The Ameri- 
can Tradition In Religion and Educa- 
tion by R. Freeman Butts. I was able 
to identify every phase of Catholic 
pressure which Mr. Blanshard docu- 
ments so completely: Catholic pressure 
on newspapers and on men; threats of 
boycott against business and professional 
men whose names appeared as sponsors 


e Calif. Taxpayers’ Alliance. A few 
t it necessary to withdraw under this 
ssure, a fact to which much pub- 
ity was given. For information about 
threats you may look in the Christian 
antury of August 8. 


wespaper misrepresents facts 
As to newspapers, the example I will 
is the one with which I am most 
iliar. The political editor of the 
n Francisco Chronicle deliberately 
isrepresented the issue whenever he 
d an opportunity. No protest pre- 
iled to bring forth truthful statements 
rebuttal. He pretended never to have 
vard of the sponsors (well-known, sub- 
tial citizens), and referred to the 
rature of the California Taxpayers Al- 
ce (sponsors of the Referendum) 
“highly inflammable,” marked by much 
igotry.” The C. T, A. pamphlet was 
olly factual, on a very high level of 
tizen responsibility, which only a preju- 
ced reporter could possibly miss-call 
vigotry” for a purpose. It listed the 
story of previous efforts to extend 
-exemption, gave warning that if 
Bority pressure could succeed so easily 
extending tax-exemption without sanc- 
m of the voters, the result would be 
m avalanche of further requests for 
bsidy from the public tax monies.” 
yen editorially, the Chronicle, which 
tainly knew better, inferred that the 
ple procedure was a money-making 
eme because the circulators of peti- 
: were paid for each signature. The 
ference was clear that although of 
urse the use of the Referendum was 
al, somehow in this instance it was 
ing misused and you'd better be care- 
about signing. The Chronicle was 
lly advised that much of the cam- 
Hen was being carried on by volun- 
rs, and that somebody had to supply 
financing for the workers who spent 
of their time and of course were 
id in the usual American business- 
e manner. 
The Catholic press bellowed: “PHONY 
CTICS OF PETITIONERS ARE UNMASKED— 
‘CKERS USE CHICANERY.” I venture that 
2 only “chicanery” was in signing 
se names to petitions which circula- 
sin public places in San Francisco 
Id not know; for the final checking, 
Francisco ran only 62% of “good” 
tures against an unusually high 
ge of 80% for other counties 
ghout the State. (We wouldn't 
t to suggest any other reason for 
low average for that city.) 


notaries break oaths 

h was said of the right of parents 
ad their children to these private 
ols — which nobody connected’ with 
umpaign had denied. Nothing was 


* 


(Saturday, July 28, 1951 San Francisco Examiner) 


Red Influence Probed In School Tax Drive 


FRESNO, July 27 (AP)—State 
Senator Hugh Burns, Democrat of 
Fresno, said today he plans to in- 
vestigate a group that is backing a 
referendum to nullify  recently- 
passed legislation granting tax 
exemption to non-profit private re- 
ligious schools. 

Burns, chairman of the Senate 
Interim Committee on Un-American 
Activities, said the group is “some- 
what ambiguously named the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Alliance” but ap- 
parently is a “front for professional 
petition circulators.” 

“Numerous complaints have been 
referred to me,” he said, “concern- 
ing the parallel campaigns against 
private education being conducted 
by the Taxpayers’ Alliance and sub- 
versive groups.” 

He added that the Daily People’s 
World, which he termed the offi- 


said relative to their right, as American 
citizens, not to be made to send their 
children to the church schools. Catholic 
notaries were willing to break their oaths 
and refused to notarize petitions, as pro- 
vided under the law, because the priests 
had told them not to. 

Despite threats of investigation and all 
forms of intimidation, the campaign 
which employed over seven-thousand 
volunteers and one thousand paid “signa- 
ture hounds,” as the Catholic press called 


them, proceeded too successfully for the 


Catholic chairman of the Legislature’s 
notorious (and I mean notorious) Un- 
American Activities Committee, Hugh 
Burns, to stand by silently. Proving 
what many wide-awake citizens had 
long suspected, that the main purpose 
of his Committee is to undermine con- 
fidence in our public schools and all 
universities not under Catholic domina- 
tion, he made the mistake of “showing 
his hand” in an absurd news release to 
the AP July 27: RED INFLUENCE PROBED 
IN SCHOOL DRIVE headlined his story in 
which he threatened “investigation” of 
everybody having anything to do with 
the Referendum. “Numerous complaints 
have been referred to me concerning 
the parallel campaigns against private 
education being conducted by the Tax- 
payers’ Alliance and subersive groups,” 
his fairy-tale began. “These attacks rep- 
resent an implementation of the Com- 
munist opposition to our free institu- 
tions. These schools are a bulwark of 
Americanism and a part of our free 
enterprise system. Since Communism 
cannot infiltrate and dominate them, it 
will attempt to eliminate them by devi- 
ous means, carrying out the party’s pro- 
gram of complete government control 
and regimentation of the people.” 


cial west coast publication of the 
Communist Party, has viciously at- 
tacked the Governor, the legislature 
and the sponsors of the tax ex- 
emption legislation. 

“These attacks,” he continued, 
“represent an implementation of the 
Communist opposition to our free 
institutions. These schools are a 
bulwark of Americanism and a part 
of our free enterprise system. 

“Since Communism cannot infil- 
trate and dominate them, it will at- 
tempt to eliminate them by devious 
means, carrying out the party’s 
program of complete government 
control and regimentation of the 
people.” 

Burns said he will take up the 
charges with his committee at an 
organizational meeting in Sacra- 
mento tomorrow. 


This theme of infiltration by com- 
munists in public schools was used fre- 
quently in statements and letters in an 
effort to smear the schools and put 
forth the idea that the Catholic schools 
are “free” of any control because neither 
the “state” or “Communism” can “domi- 
nate” them. 

Senator “‘out of town”’ 

When a C. T. A. representative tele- 
phoned the “Hon.” Hugh Burns in his 
home city (Fresno) and asked for a 
clarifying statement on his inference 
that the C. T. A. was dominated by 
subversive influences, Burns promised 
such a statement upon receipt of writ- 
ten request. This went forth pronto; 
but by return mail came word that 
Senator Burns was “out of town.” He 
seems not to have returned, for, at the 
time of this writing, several weeks later, 
no clarifying statement has been re- 
ceived. Burns obviously preferred to let 
his original insinuation stand for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

But he and others have now learned 
that such sly antics have assisted rather 
than hindered the securing of 50,000 
more signatures than were necessary to 
put the measure on the ballot at what- 
ever time the Governor may designate. 
The question (in brief) will be: Do you 
want this legislation to stand? The an- 
swer, we believe, if voters can be prop- 
erly informed in the meantime, will be 
NO! 

Readers of this who are members of 
Scottish Rite Lodges will realize that 
its members were prepared to act, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, because: “The 
Supreme Council Favors: 1. The Ameri- 
can public school, non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, efficient, democratic, for all of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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NEWS 


Noted French liberal religious leader 
to address Montreal Conference this month 


Highlighting the General Conference of 
the American Unitarian Association in Mon- 
treal this month (October 15-18) will be 
an address which will be delivered in 
French by M. le Pasteur Georges Marchal 
of the Foyer de l’Ame, Paris. Dr. Marchal is 
an outstanding religious liberal in France, 
and it has been said of him that even if 
his listeners do not happen to understand 
the French language, the speaker's elo- 
quence carries across the language barrier 
to hold the audience spellbound. Briefs 
from the address, which is this year’s Pear- 
son Lecture, will be in the hands of the 
audience, written in English. Montreal, 
traditionally a bilingual city, is proud and 
happy to present the first Pearson Lecture 
in French to the AUA, andthe event is 
anticipated with great interest. | 


Another guest from Europe will be H. H. 
Cheetham, assistant secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches of Great Britain, who will 
also address the Conference. Mr. Cheetham 
is director of religious education for 
organized Unitarianism in England, and 
has been spending two months in America 
as the guest of the AUA, studying Ameri- 
can methods and techniques and creating 
closer liaison with religious liberals here. 
His visit included stops at Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Tucson, Dallas, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS; H. H. 
Cheetham, left, is director of religious 
education for the ‘English Unitarians; 
and Rev. Ernest W.. Kuebler, right, is 
his opposite number in American Uni- 
tarianism. -Both. men will take part in 
the General Conference at Montreal 
this month, . 
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New York, Boston, and other cities. 


The theme of the General Conference is 
“The Disciplines of Liberty,” and the key- 
note address will be delivered after a lunch- 
eon on October 16 at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, when Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
famous educator and lecturer, will speak 
on the Conference theme. Dr. Lindeman 
will again address the Conference the 
following morning, speaking on “Freedom 
Through Creative Group Work.” 


The host at Montreal will be Rev. Angus 
de Mille Cameron, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah. Giving the Conference Sermon 
will be Dr. Herbert Hitchen of the Unitar- 
ian Church of Buffalo. 


As usual, there will be several discussion 
groups employing the techniques of group 
dynamics in order to obtain the greatest 
possible audience participation; and these 
will be under the direction of Dr. Merrill 
E. Bush, AUA director of Adult Edueation. 


Since the purpose of the biennial General 
Conference is to review the outlook and 
work of the Unitarian movement, all Uni- 
tarians are welcome to attend, whether they 
are official delegates or not. This year in 
addition, the conference will hear the report 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
Church Union, which is of particular in- 
terest to religious liberals; and the report 
of the Commission on Planning and Review. 


TORONTO OPEN HOUSE: Delegates to 
the General Conference in Montreal are in- 
vited to stop off at Toronto, going or coming 
or both, to enjoy the hospitality of the Uni- 
torian church, it has been announced “by 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, the Toronto minis- 
ter. On Saturday, October 13, the week- 
end before the opening of the Montreal con- 
ference, there will be Open House in 
Toronto for any visitors who may be-in the 
vicinity — and local Unitarians are offering 
hospitality to delegates who wish to stay 
overnight. The Toronto church invites 
visitors to attend Sunday services on October 
14, and on October 21 also, following the 
General Conference. Says Mr. Jenkins, 
“Since we have our new church and will 
be operating in full swing at that time, we 
should like to extend an- invitation to all 
delegates. coming es way to ioe in gent 
look around.”.. ' 
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NEW CHURCH SCHOOL: The 
Parish Church ( Unitarian) of Groton, M 
(Rey. Richard Archer) reopened on 


-9 with a completely overhauled Ch 


School chairmaned by Dr. Harold Webl 
The report says the new curriculum 
based on the most up-to-date theo 
of religious education plus a variety of 1 
materials, emphasizing the child’s gro 
into an ever-expanding environment. Aj 
the elementary grades which will focus 
the child’s relationship to his family ; 
immediate surroundings, field trips | 
planned to acquaint him with the y 
his town functions and the way in wh 
children of other religious groups wo 
In addition to possessing a new Cht 
School, the Groton church has been 
decorated. with a fresh coat of paint o 

all white, colonial interior,.new red } 
cushions, its brass candelabra repolis 
and relaquered and its floors newly stair 


B Reaipieste 
Basten. 


Hliance reviews summer conferences; 
lans new year with gusto 


“All want to hear of General Alliance 
rk” wrote a local’ Alliance president to a 
tential speaker. And that about sums up 
: attitude of Alliance women the coun- 
over after a busy summer of active 
aferences. While the Blue Ridge Na- 
nal Leadership Training Conference and 
ir Island (Northeast) Conference drew 
> largest number of delegates, reports 
m other groups suggest that good things 
0 come in small packages. At Geneva, 
example, an average of twenty women 
ended the two daily sessions on Alliance 
rk; but from the final edition of that. 
ezy publication, Geneva Advance, came 
» startling statement that “Biggest hit of 
» week was last eve’s Alliance session.” 
. details given; guess we had all better 
to Geneva next year and see for our- 
ves what the midwestern women are do- 
! (On second thought, could this cryp- 
allusion have reference to a “cow ses- 
n” of which we heard rumors? If so, 
ll surely be at Geneva in 1952.) More 
iously described but perhaps equally en- 
able and certainly equally effective were 
» daily Alliance workshops at Chau- 
qua. Here the average daily attendance 
S twenty-seven and, with the exception 
‘one session devoted to Alliance prob- 
is ee really, the groups related their 


- 
HOST TO THE GENERAL CON- 
RENCE: Shown here is the entrance 


‘the Church of the Messiah, 3415 — 


ypson Street, Montreal, where head- 
wrters for the General Conference are 
a up. Tireless committees of 

st church have been at work for 
eral months to complete all the ar- 
gements for every feature of the 
ference; A. S. Cumming is the gen- 
' chairman of the Montreal com- 
tee, supported by Rev. Angus de 


ees have been working with the 
g chairmen; Mrs. E. T. Bourke, 
vita Roy Campbell, entertain- 
ut; T. M. Macdonald, publicity; Frank 
bbell, organization and registration; 
S. F. Tilden, transportation. 


‘Cameron... the minister; and sub- _ 


discussion to the all-conference morning 
lectures. Reports are not yet in from other 
conferences where Alliance sessions were 
held, but from Ardmore especially we antici- 
pate exciting activities. (Who can forget 
the Texas delegates at the Annual Meet- 
ing; who will ever expect less than the 
phenomenal from that part of the country?) 
Lest anyone suppose the far west is not 
in our thoughts, we would remind those 
who are already planning for 1952 that the 
General Alliance is planning its national 
conference for Asilomar, Pacific Grove, 
California in the last week of July. Hope 
to see you all there! 


So now a new Alliance year begins. In 
the words of Mrs. Hart’s annual letter to 
Alliance members; “The work we have to 
do is urgent and rewarding; may each of 
us rededicate herself to the task she has 
to do, and find great joy in the doing of it.” 


What then are our tasks in the year 
ahead? In New England a series of work- 
shops have been planned, starting with one. 
in Springfield, Mass. on September twelfth. 
The New England Associate Alliance holds 
its first meeting on October 25 in Framing- 
ham, but is especially anticipating its Jan- 
uary 17 meeting in Providence, R. I., when 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, new General Alliance 
president, will be the principal speaker. 
Out in the Northwest Mrs. Chester M. Law- 
rence, regional vice-president, is planning 
with the directors for the late fall visit of 
Lois McColloch, Alliance field worker, who 
will have just finished a visit to Alliances 
in the California churches. As is cus- 
tomary, the Ohio Valley Associate Alliance 
will hold its first meeting in October, but 
an innovation this year will be the open- 
ing of the conference with an evening ses- 
sion, on Wednesday, October 10. Mrs. 
Oscar Quimby, president, and her commit- 


tee have planned an especially appropriate 


subject, the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. A panel 
discussion on the findings of the Conference 
will be led by church and community 
leaders who attended it last December. 


From Syracuse, N. Y., comes word that 
the Alliance of the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church there, will be hostess to the Syra- 
cuse Council of Church Women on Novem- 
ber 2 when they observe World Community 
Day. The purpose of the latter, celebrated 
by Councils throughout the country, is to 
“encourage women to work together for a 
more Christian world order, and to de- 
velop in every community public opinion 
favorable to the growth of understanding 
and good will toward all people. in all the 
world.” As program chairman, Mrs. Graf 
has the privilege of suggesting the principal 
speaker, who will be Rev. Raymond Bragg, 
director of our Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. Here indeed is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for creating and extending interest 


. 


in the work and accomplishment ‘of our 
unique service organization. 

Just before the Biennial Conference in 
Montreal, the General Alliance will be 
holding its fall Board meeting. As has be- 
come custom, orientation and leadership 
training sessions will be held for both new 
and more experienced directors, while na- 
tional committee chairmen will meet to dis- 
cuss plans for a coordinated project; and, 
an innovation this year, directors and chair- 
men will have a full day together to de- 
termine ways and means of making Alliance 
programs more significant and_ effective. 
When General Alliance leaders allow them- 
selves to dream of perfect Board meetings, 
they envisage attendance at each meeting 
of all the members of the Board — all com- 
ing at General Alliance expense. Pending 
that happy day, the General Alliance has 
established a policy of inviting each Board 
member to attend one meeting at least each 
year at General Alliance expense; it urges 
every member to attend every meeting she 
possibly can. In October, then, officers 
and the headquarters staff are eagerly an- 
ticipating the arrival of Mrs. Daves from 
California, Mrs. Farmer from Manitoba, 
Mrs. Paulsen from Washington, Mrs. Maury 
from Texas, Mrs. Staples from Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Raynor from New York; 
as well as the several directors from New 
England who can more easily attend. In 
January, however, the regional vice-presi- 
dents come to Board meeting, a meeting 
traditionally held outside of New England. 
This year Syracuse, N. Y., will be our 
hostess. Remembering our past out-of- 
New England Board meetings in Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
Pittsburgh, we are anticipating a week of 
hard work interrupted at healthy intervals 
by good fellowship and fun. 

Next stop after the Board meeting for 
several Alliance members will be the Bien- 
nial in Montreal. That it is of concern to 
Alliance women even if they cannot attend 
it in person was evidenced by the en- 
thusiastic interest of one of the Star Island 
Alliance workshop sessions which studied 
and discussed “The Disciplines of Liberty” 
(Christian Register, March). Several 
branches, including that of the First Church, 
Boston, are planning programs around the 
proceedings and findings of the conference. 

Looking to the future is healthy; but 
looking back can be mighty pleasant. And 
it is in that latter mood that the Alliance 
officers and headquarters staff recall the 
summer visitors who have brought to us 
here at “25” a breath of fresh Unitarian air 
and a contact with Unitarian roots in and 
beyond our immediate surroundings. We say 
“thank you” and “come again” to you all, 
and especally to our most recent visitor and 
newest among Unitarians, Anabel Adams 
from Asheville, N. C. 

ELIZABETH BELCHER 


WORDS TO LIVE BY:: Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of Washington’s All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church is the author of Man’s 
Vast Future, published this fall. A quotation 
from the new book appeared in This Week 
recently as the text of the inside-front-cover 
feature, “Words to Live By.” 
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Nominations to be voted on at 
General Conference in Montreal 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association presents the fol- 
lowing nominations to be voted upon by 
the General Conference at Montreal, Octo- 
ber 15-18, 1951: 


FOR THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
To serve for two years: 


C. DAVID CONNOLLY, Rockford, Il. 

Renominated for a second term. Lawyer; 
director, Rockford United Nations Associa- 
tion; director, Laymen’s League; director, 
United Unitarian Appeal, 1949-50; mem- 
ber, Business Committee, 1949-51; chair- 
man, UUA for Midwest Conference, 1949- 
50; chairman, committee to revise by-laws 
Midwest Conference, 1951; regional chair- 
man, 1950-51. 


REY. DONALD HARRINGTON, New York City. 

Renominated for a second term. Minister 
of the Community Church in New York; 
member AUA Business Committee, 1941- 
43, 1949-51; member, AUA Committees on 
World Churches, Adult Education and So- 
cial Relations, and Unitarian Commission 
on World Order; national chairman, Work- 
ers’ Defense League; vice-chairman, Na- 
tional Executive Council, United World 
Federalists; treasurer, World Movement for 
World Federal Government; member, Na- 
tional Council Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
member, Executive Commission for War 
Resisters League. 

KENNETH” Hills, 
Mass. 

Former chairman, Standing Committee 
and Finance Committee, Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian Church; former executive vice- 
president, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Now executive manager of the Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts, trustee 
of Newton Savings Bank; member, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Harvard Club of 
Boston, Savings Banks Officers’ Club, Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association; contributor 
to banking and financial publications; for- 
mer secretary, Advisory Committee of 
Town of Wellesley. 


McDOUGALL, Wellesley 


RUDOLPH C. NEUENDORFFER, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Attorney, chairman of People’s League for 
World Order and a life insurance company 
executive; president, Board of Trustees and 
deacon of The Church of All Souls in N. Y.; 
president of the All Souls Chapter, Lay- 
men’s League; past president, N. Y. Metro- 
politan Conference of Unitarian Churches; 
past member, Middle Atlantic States Coun- 
cil; member, Unitarian Commission on 
World Order; past chairman, Star Island 
World Order Conference; member, Nomi- 
nating Committee, 1943-47; vice-president, 
Y. M. C. A. of the Tarrytowns and past 
chairman of the Citizens Union in Tarry- 
town. 
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DAVID B. PARKE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Renominated for a second term. Senior 
history student at Antioch College; past 
treasurer, vice-president and president of 
the AUY; European representative of AUY 
at the I. A. R. F. Conference, 1947; mem- 
ber, Committee on Youth Work and Com- 
mittee on Christian Register, 1947-48; 
AUA director, 1947-48; member, Business 
Committee, 1949-51. Mr. Parke has been 
active in the Boy Scouts and has held 
membership on various Community Gov- 
ernment Committees. 


FOR THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
To serve for two years: 


MRS. HENRY F. COLT, Brookline, Mass. 

Member, First Parish Church in Brook- 
line; trustee of New England Conservatory 
of Music; member of the corporation of 
Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I., and Park 
School, Brookline. Mrs. Colt has been 
active in her local Alliance and has been 
president for three years. 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Belmont, Mass. 

Dr. Deutsch is associate professor of his- 
tory at Massachusetts Institute Technology; 
chairman, Social Relations Committee, First 
Parish Church in Cambridge; past member, 
Youth Commission, AUA, 1942-43; member, 
Program Committee, 1943-45; member, 
Committee on Youth Work, 1943-45; mem- 
ber, Committee on Social Action, 1944-45; 
member, Adult Education and Social Rela- 
tions Committee, 1946-52; member, Com- 
mission on World Order and Committee on 
World Churches, 1950-52; served on special 
committee for 125th Anniversary Convoca- 
tion. 


REV. IRVING R. MURRAY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Renominated for a second term. Minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh; 
past regional director of the Meadville Con- 
ference; past member, Ministry Committee, 
1941-44; vice-chairman, War Service Coun- 
cil, 1942-44; member, Commission on World 
Order, Exec. Com., 1944-48 and is still a 
member of the Commission; vice-chairman, 
Commission on World Order, 
member, Program Committee, 1949-51. 


REV. ARTHUR W. OLSEN, Toledo, Ohio. 
Renominated for a second term. Minister, 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Mr. Ol- 
sen has served as a special director of the 
United Unitarian Appeal and as editor of 
the News Letter of the Unitarian Ministers 
Association; member, Ministry Committee, 
1938-41; member, Advisory Council, Divi- 
sion of Promotion and Publications, 1941- 
42; member, Program Committee, 1949-51. 


MRS. ALSON H. ROBINSON, Princeton, N. J. 

President, Executive Committee, Unitarian 
Fellowship of Princeton and a member of 
All Souls Church in Plainfield; formerly 


- Meadville 


1948-49; ~ 


a member of the Middle Atlantic Stat 
Council; former member of N. Y. branch #f 
Unitarian Service Committee; member | 
Alliance World Fellowship Committe 
member, Committee on World Churche 
member of the Plainfield Housing Authorit | 
5 | 
FOR THE NOMINATING COMMITTE® 

To serve for ‘four years: 


MRS. HARRY R. BURNS, Cincinnati, Ohi 
(Western Conference) 

Member, First Unitarian Congregation 
Church in Cincinnati and active in loc 
church and Alliance affairs. Treasuré 
Ohio Valley Associate Alliance, 1944-4§ 
president, Ohio Valley Associate Alliance 
1946-48; leader for Alliance Seming 
Conference, 1951; 
Commission, Alliance Seminar, 1950; mer 
ber-at-large, UUA, 1949-51; director, Ge 
eral Alliance for Great Lakes Region, 1944 
51; chairman, General Alliance Survq 
Committee, 1951-53; member, Prograj 
Planning Committee, discussion leader f 
General Alliance National Leadership Trai 
ing Conference, 1951. 


REV. GERALD R. FITZPATRICK, Montpelier, ¥ 
(New England Council) 

Minister of the Church of the Messiah 
Montpelier; member, Board of Directo 
Vermont Society for the Blind; direct 
Vermont Rehabilitation of Alcoholics Co 
mission; president, Montpelier Ministe 
Association; chaplain, Vermont legisla 
director, Vermont Council of Churche 
chairman, Committee on Social Problem 
chaplain, Mount Sinai Temple; presider 
Visual Education Society of Vermont. 
Fitzpatrick has also served as secretary a 
president of Montpelier Hygien€ Socie 
and as a director of the Vermont Canc 
Society. 


LEONARD M. HUNTING, Portland, Orege 
(Pacific Coast Council) 
AUA Director, 1948-51; at present mer 
ber of Division of Education Leadersh 
Training Committee and of the Paci 
Coast UUA Campaign Committee. Former 
Church School teacher, Berkeley; direct 
of religious education, San Francisco; chaj 
man, R. E. Committee, Tacoma; memb 
Northwest Unitarian Conference Committe 
Mr. Hunting is employed as a represent 
tive of Rand McNally & Company — 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Alask 
He has formerly held positions in teach 
and fund raising. 


REV. GERALD F. WEARY, Port Washingto 
N. Y. (Middle Atlantic States Counel 
Minister, North Shore Unitarian Socieé 
in Port Washington; president, Liber 
Ministers’ Club of New York; presider 
Greenfield Study Group; member, Pamp 
Commission, Publications Departme 
AUA; former president, New Y : 
pilitan Conference of Free Chure 
former president, Unitarian Ministers’ A 
ciation of Middle Atlantic States Reg 
former associate editor, Christian Regis 
former member, Middle Atlantic St 
Council. ce 7. 


To serve for two years: 
HN F. BLATT, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
_ (Southwestern Conference) 
Advertising promotion manager for the 
zily Oklahoman and Times and member 
the First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma 
ty; president, Southwestern Unitarian 
mference, 1946; director, Southwestern 
mference, 1946-52; AUA Regional vice- 
esident, 1946-48; member, Advisory 
suncil, Division of Publications; 1946-48; 
smber, original committee on Fellowship 
iits, 1947-48; member-at-large, UUA, 
48: national council member, Unitarian 
ymen’s League, 1948-51, 1951-53; chair- 
in, Ardmore Institute, 1945, registrar, 
50-51. 


ARENCE H. DENCH, Saunderstown, R. I. 

(New England Council) 
Member, First Congregational Church, 
itarian, of Providence; president, New 
gland Unitarian Council since 1950; 
mber, local Denominational Affairs Com- 
‘tee; member, North Kingstown, R. I, 
n0ol Committee; member, R. I. State 
mmittee for Home Rule. In 1911 class, 
ast Guard Academy; during World War 
served as Commander Coast Guard Dis- 
t in Caribbean, later as Inspector in 
ief, * USCG. 


S. FRANK B. FREDERICK, Milton, Mass. 
(New England Council) 
Member, First Parish Church in Milton; 
surer in psychology at Katharine Gibbs 
1001 since 1946; member, AUA Tract 
nmission, 1938-43; member, Social Rela- 
as Committee, 1939-40; member, Service 
nmittee, 1940-47; member, War Service 
ancil, 1942-45; member, Advisory Coun- 
Division of Education, 1946-48; mem- 
, Adult Education and Social Relations 
mmittee, 1947-50; member, Ministry 
nmittee, 1950-52; vice-president, North- 
: Region of General Alliance, 1947-51. 


NK S. SYMONS, Montreal, P. Q. (Mead- 
ville Conference) 

fir. Symons has been president for five 
as of the Church of the Messiah and 
nber of the Committee of Management 
mumerous terms. He was regional vice- 
sident of the AUA, 1942-45; AUA direc- 
1945-48; member, Advisory Council, 
ision of Promotion and Publications, 
2-45, 1947-48; member, Advisory Coun- 
Division of Churches, 1942-45; member, 
torial Committee, 1945-47; member, 
iit Education and Social Relations 
nmittee, 1945-46; member, Ministerial 
iries Committee, 1950-51. 


OR COMMISSION ON PLANNING 
AND REVIEW 
. To serve for four years: 
N B. FISHER, Arlington, Virginia. 
scretary to U. S. Senator Leverett Sal- 
tall of Massachusetts and former mem- 
of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
ch. Present member of All Souls’ Church 
Washington, D. C. From 1947-50 Mr. 
er was executive director of the United 
‘arian Appeal. 


. STANFORD PULRANG, Yonkers, N. Y. 
vember and chairman, Denominational 


' 


a 
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Affairs Committee of the First Unitarian 
Church in Yonkers; vice-president of the 
General Alliance for Middle Atlantic Region; 
past president, N. Y. League of Unitarian 
Women; member, Yonkers Brotherhood 
Council of National Conference of Christians 
and Jews; finance chairman and past presi- 
dent, Yonkers, Y.W.C.A.; member, Yonkers 
Panel on Human Relations; member, Board 
of Wellesley-in-Westchester. 


For two years to fill vacancy: 


. REV. LON RAY CALL, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Mr. Call will begin his duties as minister 
of the South Nassau Unitarian Church in 
September, 1951, having served as AUA 
Minister-at-Large since 1941. AUA Director, 
1934-39; member, Fellowship Committee, 
1935-39; member, Committee on Religious 
Education, 1937-40; executive secretary, 
Western Unitarian Conference, 1935-41; 
regional director, Western Conference Area, 
1937-41. 


RETIRES: When Rev. Evans Worthley an- 
nounced his retirement recently, more than 
150 members and friends of the Unitarian 
Church of Iowa City, which he had served 
for 20 years, gathered to pay tribute to their 
leader and his wife. Said a feature article 
in the Iowa City Press-Citizen, “Banquet 
speakers paid tribute to the integrity, intelli- 
gence, friendliness, service, courage and 
liberal views of the couple, but there were 
many jokes and much laughter at this fare- 
well party. . . . The Rev. and Mrs. Worthley 
responded to the talks, the former reading 
excerpts from a helpful book on Getting the 
Most Out of Retirement. 


Cleaning up the grounds of the new 
Palo Alto parsonage 


ACTIVITY IN PALO ALTO: Unitarians in 
Palo Alto, Calif., have been spending no 
dull moments. A new parsonage for Rev. 
F. Danford Lion and Mrs. Lion has been 
completely rejuvenated and all the work 
done by volunteers from the congregation. 
A series of parties for regional groups with- 
in the church has been held, and the ad- 
vance announcement of a church picnic 
held recently suggested that parents who 
left their children at home be summarily 
excluded. 


Rev. Nathaniel Page 
Lauriat was recently 
installed as minister 
of the Unitarian 
church of North- 
ampton and Flor- 
ence, Mass. Rev. 
Malcolm Read Suth- 
erland gave the 
installation sermon 
and Rev. Frank 
Ricker delivered the 
charge to the minis- 
ter and congrega- 
tion. Mr. Lauriat 
was installed as 
minister to students 
in the Connecticut 
valley by Rev. Er- 
nest W. Kuebler 
after his installation 


as minster of the church by \Edwin A. Mason. A reception for the new minister 
followed the ceremony. Those who took part in the ceremony are pictured here, 
left to right, rear row: Rev. Dr. Sidney S. Robins, Amherst; Rev. George H. Welch, 
Middletown, Conn.; Rev. William G. Cole, Northampton; Charles R. Dutton, 
Northampton. First row, left to right: Edwin A. Mason, Northampton; Rev. Ernest 
Kuebler, Boston; Rev. Nathaniel Page Lauriat, Northampton; Rev. Malcolm Read 


Sutherland, Jr., Charlottesville, Va. 
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Threats, misinformation 

(Continued from page 25) 
the children of all the people. . . . 5. The 
entire separation of Church and State, 
and opposition to every attempt to ap- 
propriate public moneys —federal, state 
or local — directly or indirectly, for the 
support of sectarian or private institu- 
tions.” Burns apparently looks upon 
all five of these highly American ideals 
as somehow “subversive.” 


‘If I was as ignorant —” 

The Christian Science Monitor, which 
has a wide circulation, was the only 
newspaper of which we know that told 
of the maneuver to circumvent the Refer- 
endum before the Legislature adjourned 
by passing a second measure with an- 
other number. Hence few knew that 
Governor Warren, refusing to sign this, 
had said let the voters decide. The 
Monitor's subscribers were kept accu- 
rately informed about the issues, and 
their people joined many other church 
groups — California Presbyterian Synod, 
Northern California Council of Churches, 
United Evangelistic Churches, Disciples 
of Christ, and of course Unitarians up 
and down the state, not only in sign- 
ing but in securing signatures. Also, 
the fact that so many have read Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power in the 
last two years undoubtedly was an edu- 
cational factor. Catholics, not having 
read it, did not realize how completely 
in character they were acting. 


A letter which I wrote to the Chron- 
icle, though not published, reached a 
much wider audience. Mimeographed 
copies helped to put to work hundreds 
of volunteers, specifically on the issue of 
separation of church and state. The 
campaign was over when one of these 
letters, having somehow fallen upon 
evil ground, came back to me anony- 
mously, with a polite, highly flattering 
message scrawled on the back: 

“This letter . . . shows you are a 
bigot and ignorant. . . . It has nothing 
to do with our Constitution. . . . If 
Stanford University gets freedom from 
taxation, why not these people. . . 

I am American and believe in fair 

play. . . . If I was as ignorant and 

bigoted as you are I'd jump in the 
lake.” 


The manager of the campaign stated 
that never in the thirty-two years that 
he had been handling campaigns of this 
kind “had there been such a brazen at- 
tempt to keep a measure from being 
submitted to the voters.” One may well 
question whether authoritarian educa- 
tion of the kind exhibited, is the kind 
_ of education which makes good citizens 
for a democracy. 
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“PM GLAD I COULD MAKE IT”: Mrs. 
Caroline Daniels of Meadville, Pa., cele- 
brated her 95th birthday at her home re- 
cently. A member of the Unitarian church 
since she was 12, Mrs. Daniels says, “I’m 
still an ardent Unitarian.” She now partici- 


pates in church services through her radio. 


Says the Meadville Republican: “After grad- 
uating from the old Meadville Academy, 
Mrs. Daniels, who then was Miss Caroline 
Perine, taught school at the Pierson School 
on Alden Street Extension. Mrs. Daniels 
also was school ‘mam’ for the first children 
admitted to the L. O. O. F. Home in the 
1870's. She is frequently mentioned in the , 
home’s newspaper, The Pioneer as ‘our first 
school teacher.’ ” 

“Tt’s been a long journey,” said Mrs. 
Daniels on her birthday, “but I’m glad I 
could make it.” 


CURIOUS TOURISTS: A_ three-column 
feature in the Milwaukee Journal recently 
told of the trials and tribulations of the 
members of the new Frank Lloyd Wright 
designed Unitarian church of Madison, Wis. 
Some people refuse to believe that the 
church wasn’t blown inside out in a storm. 
“Curious tourists come all day and late at 
night. They cover the big windows near 
the entrance with smudges from their hands 
and noses as they peer inside. Some even 
sit outside at night in their cars, shining 
their headlights into the big hearth room 
while members try to hold meetings,” says 
the article. 


TO NEW POSITION: Rev. George S. 
Cooke has resigned as minister of the First 
Parish Church, Bedford, Mass. and as dor- 
mitory director and teacher of language at 
the Cambridge School, Weston, Mass. to 
accept an associate professorship at Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C., where he 
will teach philosophy and classics. Former 
parishes held by Mr. Cooke have~ been 
Sandwich and Northampton, Mass., Houl- 
ton, Me., Redlands, Cal. and -Urbana, Il. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students , 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 
California ; 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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ritchman subpoenaed by 
n-American Activities 


»mmittee in Los Angeles 


4 clash between the House Un-American 
tivities Committee and Rev. Stephen H. 
tchman, minister of the First Unitarian 
urch in Los Angeles, broke in the 
ion’s press in mid-September. The com- 
tee held executive sessions and public 
wings in its inquiry into Communist 
ivities in the film industry. On Sep- 
vber 12 Mr. Fritchman appeared as a 
ness at a “preliminary screening session,” 
iducted by Rep. Donald D. Jackson of 
lifornia. There was no advance publicity 
the calling of Mr. Fritchman, and 
msel accompanied him at the closed 
sion, 
After the hearing, Mr. Fritchman issued 
prepared statement which began: “I 
profoundly shocked at this first example 
my knowledge of the Committee’s 
ing before it ot a parish minister. Every 
‘gyman in the land should be equally 
‘med, As a churchman and as a citizen 
m appalled and indignant at this invasion 
my duties and privileges as a minister 
religion. Through long struggle America 
lly won a separation of church and state 


the continuation of which every priest,. 


bi and minister is dedicated. . . . 

Te said “we in the churches know noth- 
” of the subject of the inquiry. Mr. 
cson rejected, in the case of Mr. 
‘chman, this affirmation of ignorance. 
so on September 12 the Board of 
stees of the Los Angeles church unani- 
asly passed the following resolution: 
2 heartily concur in the statement of our 
ister . . . and give full support to 
defense of American democracy and 
zious freedom. We consider the com- 


see's inquiry into speakers, meetings and ° 


vities of the church an attack upon our 
itution and upon all organized religion 
our national tradition of the free 
science and the open mind.” 
fr. Fritchman received a subpoena to 
ear at a public hearing on September 
At the end of the Sunday service, Sep- 
Iber 16, he read a statement from the 
vit explaining why -~. I am now 
ed to refuse to answer under the Fifth 
Eedment many questions of affiliation 
membership, however innocent they 
* seem at first glance. Mr. Howard 
Srath’s list of so-called subversive groups 
ery long and covers almost every area 
uman responsibility for justice. . . .” 
the morning of September 17 h 
fived a telegram from the committee 
lling his appearance until further 
At press-time he had not been 


e Los Angeles Daily News published 
itorial under the headline “Red smear 
cleric likely to backfire,” saying: “If 
clergyman in Los Angeles is a Com- 

and is working at it there are 
uate federal laws to cover the situation. 
one thing there is the MoCarran act 
‘requires registration. Failure or 
_ of any Communist party member 
ster is a violation and actionable. 
against a clergyman of any rec- 


- 
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Selectman of the town of Plymouth, Mass., George A. White, holds the original 
chart of New Amsterdam in America, dated 1660, wherein the name of Plymouth is 
mentioned for the first time. The map was presented by the IARF of the Hague, 


Holland to the town of Plymouth, Mass. 


Dr. S. Van Der Woude, liberal minister 


in Holland who presented the map, is shown holding a pictorial book on Amster- 
dam, a gift to Plymouth from the Dutch burgomeister of Amsterdam. Sally Man- 
dell of Plymouth holds a bronze statue of the Indian, Massasoit, which Dr. Van 


Der Woude will carry back to the Burgomeister as a gift from Plymouth. 


In the 


back row are left to right: Selectman S. Allen Chapman, James Frazier and Herbert 


Lanman of Plymouth. 


Dutch pastor presents 


The original 1660 chart of the New Neth- 
erlands in America, on which the name of 
Plymouth appears for the first time, was re- 
cently the gift of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious 


“Freedom of Hague, Holland, to the town of 


Plymouth, Mass. Dr. S. Van Der Woude, 
guest speaker at the morning service of the 
First Church of Plymouth, made the pres- 
entation to James T. Frazier, chairman of 
the Plymouth Board of Selectmen. 

Dr. Van Der Woude, a minister in Am- 
sterdam, also brought the greetings of the 
Burgomeister of Amsterdam, Dr. Arn J. 
D’Ailly, to Plymouth with a personal gift, 
a book, Amsterdam, Its Beauty and Char- 
acter. The presentation took place outside 
the church following the morning service. 
Selectman Frazier presented Dr. Van Der 
Woude, on behalf of the town, with a bronze 
miniature of the Indian, Massasoit, for the 
Burgomeister. A pair of Mayflower book- 
ends was presented to Dr. Van Der Woude. 


ognized religion such as that taken by Rep. 
Donald Jackson . . . . is highly unlikely 
to have more than a smearing effect on 
any minister involved. The committee lacks 
authority to prosecute. At most it can cite 
a witness for contempt and from there 
it is up to the courts.” ca 


ancient chart 


“It is a great honor to me to speak’ today 
of the historical ties between Holland and 
Plymouth,” said Dr. Van’ Der Woude. 
“When I hear the name Leyden Street this 
name is not strange to me. Something more 
important today than these historical names 
is the spiritual background of this country; 
the ideals are just the same as in Holland. 
We have the same tradition of democracy; 
of tolerance, and of freedom—principles 
which are in danger today. I remember 
with great gratitude that with the very 
strong help of the Americans, my country 
was liberated from Germany, dictatorship 
and paganism. We can never forget this. 
You saved us from ruin. We now have old 
and new ties. I hope that upon these prin- 
ciples of tolerance and freedom we may 
cooperate to build a world of peace and 
freedom.” 

Dr. Van Der Woude then reached in his 
pocket and brought forth a written message 
from the Burgomeister which he read and 
presented to Mr. Frazier. .The message 
was as follows: “I extend my best wishes 
for you and your citizens. We in Amster- 
dam are aware it was from our city the Pil- 
grim Fathers sailed for America, after having 
enjoyed hospitality here. This city has al- 
ways been a center of freedom, as it still is,’ 
similar to your city.” 
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Unitarians * 


of the month 


Paul Oxley 


Incendiary? 


Recently the slick paper publication The 
San Diego Magazine published a feature 
article, “The Incendiary Mr. Samsom.” The 
sub-head read, “San Diego’s Unitarian 
Minister is a tough-minded reformer who 
believes Heaven and Hell are right here 
with us.” It was a three-page article illus- 
trated by a photograph of Mr. Samsom 
standing in his church. That picture is 
reproduced here through the courtesy of 
the magazine. The author of the article 
referred to Mr. Samsom as “a blend of Sir 
Galahad, Wan Johnson, and a college 
tackle,” and stated that he “likes to com- 
bine action with philosophy.” The article 
points out that Mr. Samsom “came to San 
Diego in January 1945 .. . in five years 
he has increased the congregation from 
170 to 375, which makes it the third largest 
Unitarian church in California. . . .” Much 
of the article is concerned with principles 
undergirding Unitarianism, and a good 
many paragraphs are given to a discussion 
of the principles undergirding Mr. Samsom. 
A typical paragraph says: “Like most mem- 
bers of his congregation, Samsom is in- 
tensely individualistic and stands account- 
able only to his conscience. He is accorded 
complete freedom of the pulpit by his 
church, but he must stand alone, unpro- 
teeted by the comforting support of dogma, 
hierarchy, and ready cash, all of which are 
usually available to Protestant ministers 
and to priests of the Catholic Church.” The 
article ends “Unitarians refer to their faith 
as the ‘religion of tomorrow’ . . . and if 
tomorrow keeps on coming friends of Peter 
Samsom think he will be among the top 
leaders in what he considers to be the one 
religion for one world.” 
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Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, former 
Moderator of the 
A U A, and long- 
time  superintend- 
ent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, in 
Washington, D. C., 
well-known psychi- 
atrist and author, 
has been named to 
the National Order 
of the Legion of 
Honor by decree of the President of the 
French Republic. He has been given the 
title of Chevalier in recognition of “services 
rendered to the progress of medical science 
in the field of psychiatry and for out- 
standing contribution of international 
scientific cooperation.” Dr. Overholser is 
past president of the American Psychiatric 
Association. - 


The Waltham 

Mass., church has 
called J. Burdette 
Charles to begin 
his work there 
this month. Mr. 
Charles was 
previously asso- 
ciated with the 
Disciples of Christ 
ministry and _ this 
will be his first 
settlement with the Unitarian denomination. 


RUSSELL L. LINCOLN TO DETROIT, 
MICH.: Mr. Lincoln will be an assistant 
to Dr. Tracy Pullman in the Church of Our 
Father, and will be in charge of the Re- 
ligious Education work. 


ERWIN GAEDE TO SOUTH BEND, 
IND.: The South Bend Unitarian Fellow- 
ship will have Mr. Gaede as their minister 
this year. Mr. Gaede has been in the Con- 
gregational ministry; his last church was in 
Madison, Wisconsin. He begins work with 
the Unitarian denomination this fall. 


HAROLD D. BUCK ORDAINED: The 
ordination of Harold D. Buck took place in 
the Church of All Souls, New York City on 
September 26, 1951. Mr. Buck received his 
degree from the Meadville Theological 
School in June of this year. % 


ROBERT W. MacNEILL TO BERLIN, 
MASS.: Mr. MacNeill is now serving the 
federated church in Berlin. His primary 
fellowship is with the Congregational de- 
nomination. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER TO 
MEDFIELD, MASS.; Dr. Kaucher begins 
his ministry in Medfield after a period of 
supply work in various Unitarian churches 
around New England, His last settled church 
was in Jamestown, New York, in 1946. 


MERTON E. LIBBY TO WESTWOOD, 
MASS.: In June, the federated church in 
Westwood called Mr. Libby as their minis- 
ter. This church was previously served by 
Richard A. Wolff, a Congregational minister. 


HONORARY DE 
GREE: Rev. H 
ley Begun, paste 
of All Souls Uni 
tarian Church 
Colorado Spring 
Col., was given th 
honorary degree ¢ 
Doctor of Sacré 
Theology at tk 
commencement é 
ercises of the 
King ( Unitarian 
School for Min 


try in Berkeley, Calif, on June 
Rey. Begun also gave the Commencemer 
address on that occasion. Begun 


tled in Colorado Springs in 1923. He he 
been a member of the Colorado Spring 
school board for the past eight years, hay 
ing served as president of the Board fros 
1945 to 1949. He was chairman of th 
Board of Colorado Springs Vocational Guie 
ance Service following World War II, am 
has served on various other civic bodies, — 


Mr. Goff, wh 
comes to us fra 
the Methodist mi 
istry, is taking h 
first Unitaria 
church in Eag 
Lexington, Mas 
this September. F 
has been active 
youth work in 
previous exp er 
ence, : 

1 
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After four years 
the East Lexingt 
Church, Robe 
Schade will ta 
over the duties” 
the Westmin st 
Church in Pro¥ 
dence, R. I. fF 
follows Richa 
Seebode who 
now minister 
the First Ch ire 
(Old Ship)i 
Hingham, Mass. 


The San Jos 
Calif., pasta 
is the seco 
church settler 
for Harold | 
Shelley af 
séveral years 
Tacoma, Was 


UNITARIAN GROWTH: Last year 
Souls Unitarian Church of Lincoln, 
(Rev. Philip Schug) completely remo 
their basement at a cost of $14,000, 
most important improvement in the ch 
plant. since the building was const 


